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T the moment of writing the coal negotiations 
have completely broken down. The imme- 
diate question at issue is whether the “ safety 

men” are to go back to work while discussions are in 
progress. Upon this the Prime Minister has insisted. 
** All we are asking,” he declared in his interview with 
the Miners’ Executive on Thursday, “ is that, whilst 
the negotiations are going on, firing shall cease and the 
armies shall stand to arms.”” Such a statement showed 
a complete misunderstanding of the position. From 
the miners’ point of view this struggle has been forced 
upon them at an extremely unfavourable moment. 
Trade is so bad and stocks so large that for many, 
perhaps most, of the owners a stoppage for a few weeks 
involves no loss at all, may even be an advantage, 
provided their property is preserved for them. The 
withdrawal of the “ safety men” was therefore literally 
the only weapon the miners possessed. The weapon of 
the owners on the other hand is starvation, a weapon 
rendered more deadly than usual owing to the depletion 
of the miners’ funds last autumn. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
demand therefore is simply that the miners’ should 
“* cease firing”’ whilst the guns of the owners remain 
in full operation. It is a proposal which has not even 
the plausibility which we are accustomed to associate 
with suggestions from this source. The miners have 
declared their readiness to negotiate with both armies 
firing or with neither firing, that is to say, with all the 
men out or all the men in on the old terms. What 
more can any reasonable being expect of them ? 
*” * * 

We have no doubt that negotiations will shortly 
be renewed, perhaps even before these lines appear. 
They must be renewed ; for, with the best of intentions 
no doubt, the Government and the owners have chosen 


their ground exceedingly badly. By practically univer- 
sal admission the reductions which the owners are 
demanding are too sudden and in most areas far too 
large. By putting forward such figures they have 
placed in the hands of the miners a weapon which will 
secure them not only the support of the Triple Alliance 
but the unanimous sympathy of practically the entire 
working class. If on such an issue Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Robert Horne imagine that public opinion 
will turn against the miners and crush them, we believe 
they will find themselves profoundly. mistaken; and 
the moment they realise their mistake negotiations 
will be reopened—just as when they realised, in the 
railway strike of 1919, that the Trade Union world 
was behind the railwaymen, they hurriedly offered Mr. 
Thomas even better terms than those which his Execu- 
tive was willing to accept. We are blessed with a 
Government which has a genuine and profound belief 
in force; and when they see force they recognise it. 
There is no doubt as to the prospective action of the 
Triple Allianee, and, unless in the meantime some reason- 
able offer is made to the miners, next week will almost 
certainly see the greatest and most powerful industrial 
upheaval that this or any other country has ever known. 
In face of that prospect, will Mr. Lloyd George select 
this occasion for his fight to a finish? We do not 
think so. 
* * a 

The reasons why there is no doubt that the railwaymen 
and transport workers will, in case of necessity, throw 
their whole strength into the scale in the present dispute, 
are perfectly simple. In the first place, they recognise 
that if the Triple Alliance does not act now it will 
have to be written off as a definite failure, and a failure 
which for years will be accepted as proof of the impos- 
sibility of effective solidarity between the workers in 
different industries. In the second place, both the 
miners and the railwaymen feel that they are very 
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intimately concerned in the present dispute, since in 
both cases they have built up, during the war, systems 
of national negotiation and national determination 
of wage rates which are now menaced by the various 
groups of employers. The railwaymen have excellent 
reason to suppose that when railway decontrol is 
brought about, which may be before August, the 
railway companies intend to treat them precisely as 
the miners are being treated, to launch an immediate 
assault upon the national settlement arrived at between 
the Government and the Railway Unions, and to attempt 
to return to separate negotiations for the employees 
of the various companies. The transport workers 
know that the Port employers are anxious to nullify 
the effects of the settlement reached as a result of the 
Dockers’ Enquiry, and that the road transport under- 
takings are also desirous of abolishing the national 
forms of negotiation which now exist. The seamen, 
too, are threatened with the destruction of the national 
rates which were built up under the auspices of the 
Maritime Board. The miners’ battle for a national 
settlement is therefore regarded by both the railwaymen 
and the transport workers as one in which they are 
‘intimately concerned ; and this, added to their sense of 
solidarity with the miners and their feeling that the 
huge reductions in wages which are being proposed 
can only be resisted by united Labour action, leads 
them irresistibly to the conclusion that everything 
they are prepared ever to stake must be staked upon 
the present conflict. 
* * * 

In apportioning the responsibility for the stoppage 
it is essential to understand the circumstances which 
led up to the unexpected termination of control at 
the end of last month—concerning which the facts 
have not hitherto been published. Throughout Jan- 
uary and February negotiations were proceeding 
between the Government and the Mining Association 
(i.c., the owners). The Government intimated its 
determination to remove control; the Mining Asso- 
ciation strongly opposed this on the ground that it 
would mean sheer ruin for a considerable proportion 
of the colliery undertakings. The Government then 
made it clear that the coal profits pool, out of which 
the State guarantee has been paid, would be exhausted 
by the end of March, and that, in its opinion, under 
the Emergency Act of last year, the coalowners would 
then have no further claim upon the Government for 
the making up of their guaranteed profits, unless it 
could be shown that the deficiency in the industry 
was directly due to the operation of an order or regu- 
lation issued by the Government under control. The 
owners contended that this was the case; but the 
Government maintained that the losses were due to 
world economic conditions which were not created by 
control, and that therefore the Exchequer would not 
be liable to make up the deficiency. At the same time, 
the Government offered a compromise, in the shape of a 
guarantee of nine-tenths of the standard profits for 
the March quarter, irrespective of the amount remaining 
in the pool, on condition that the coalowners would 
agree not to oppose the removal of control on March 
81st. The owners, after considerable discussion, came 
to the conclusion that a bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush, and on securing the compromise 
embodied in the Decontrol Act, withdrew their oppo- 
sition, although they well knew that this was bound 
to upset utterly their negotiations with the miners, 


and to reduce the industry to chaos for the time being. 
Possibly, both they and the Government thought that 
the miners would be compelled to accept the revised 
terms offered by the former because of the unfavourable 
conditions in which they were placed ; but they cannot 
escape responsibility for a bargain which deliberately 
sacrificed the miners to a financial accommodation 
convenient to the Government and to themselves. 
* * * 

The question of whether the present mining dispute 
should described as a strike or as a lock-out has 
excited considerable discussion. Of the two words 
the former appears to be less inaccurate than the latter. 
Certainly it is not a “ lock-out” in the traditional, or 
indeed in any intelligible, sense of that term. A “ lock- 
out ” implies the actual refusal of employment to men 
who are willing to work on the terms offered, the object 
of such refusal being usually to bring pressure to bear 
upon some other section of workers (who are not willing 
to work on those terms) but sometimes to enforce upon 
the whole trade a demand for some positive action, 
such as, for example, the abandonment of their Union 
membership, On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the present stoppage can hardly be described as a 
strike, since the men ive all been dismissed and have 
merely refused to enter into fresh contracts on the 
terms proposed by the owners. The controversy, how- 
ever, seems to us a somewhat idle one. The use of the 
word “strike ’’ no more implies that the men are the 
aggressors or in any way at fault, than the use of the 
word “lock-out” necessarily implies that the employers 
are at fault. There is no doubt whatever in the present 
instance as to which party is the aggressor, and we do 
not see why those who support the men in their com- 
pletely justifiable cessation of work should object to 
its being described as a strike, or indeed refrain from 
so describing it themselves. The use of one word or 
the other has no bearing whatever on the merits of 
the dispute ; and to assume that it has is to prejudice 
the men’s position in cases where there is no doubt 
about “strike” being the proper word. 

* * oo 

The results of Mr. Churchill’s visit to the East are 
still uncertain; but it seems possible that, so far as 
Mesopotamia is concerned, they will be important 
and even startling. Mr. Churchill has for some time 
been credited with the design of putting Feisul on the 
throne of Mesopotamia, and Feisul himself appears 
now to have gone to Mecca to consult his father about 
this “offer.” Despite the suspicions of France and the 
jealousy of other Arabian princes not less powerful 
than the King of the Hedjaz, there would be con- 
siderable advantages in settling this disappointed 
crown-hunter in Bagdad, provided it be found that the 
Mesopotamian Arabs, as a whole, really want him. 
We certainly ought not to force him upon them. 
We have already burnt our fingers and lightened our 
purses overmuch in Mesopotamia, and our policy there 
ought to be as near Jaisser faire as possible. In Palestine 
we have obviously a different part to play, and we are 
glad that Mr. Churchill made one or two public pro- 
nouncements at Jerusalem, which may help to set some 
doubts at rest. To a deputation of anti-Zionist Arabs, 
who asked him to repudiate the Balfour declaration 
and stop immigration, he administered a sharp rebuke ; 
whilst both to them and to the Zionists he insisted that 
“a national home” for the Jews does not mean a 
Jewish Government to dominate the Arabs. “ We 
‘cannot tolerate the expropriation of one set of people 
of another,” he said ... “Step by step we shall 
develop representative institutions leading to full 
self-government.” So far, so good. But then came 
this extraordinary conclusion—‘ but our children’s 
children will have passed away before that is completed.” 
Will they indeed? Even the most ingenuous Bedouin 
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could hardly have expected democracy to be quite so 
slow as that! 
* * od 

An interesting White Paper has just been published 
containing a correspondence between the American 
and British Governments on the subject of Mesopo- 
tamia’s oil. The United States had protested that 
under the mandate there should be equality of treat- 
ment for the citizens of all nations. This means, in 
plain words, that the Americans dispute our control 
of the Mosul and Baghdad oilfields. The British Govern- 
ment replies that it does not desire to prevent American 

rticipation in the development of these oilfields. But 

y a fortunate accident there happens to be a British 
limited company, known as the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, to which valid concessions were granted 
before the war by the Ottoman Government. And Lord 
Curzon very politely observes that he does not see 
how the United States Government can dispute these 
rights derived by us from Turkey, whilst asking us to 
recognise the rights of the Standard Oil Company 
in Palestine, also derived from Turkey. Lord Curzon 
follows this with a further polite reminder about certain 
oil interests of the U.S.A. in Mexico. He ventures also 
to recall “the undisputed fact that at present United 
States soil produces 70 per cent., and American interests 
in adjoining territory control a further 12 per cent., of 
the oil production of the world.” Finally there comes 
this: “‘H.M. Government are glad to find themselves in 
general agreement with the United States that the 
world’s oil resources should be thrown open for develop- 
ment without reference to nationality. I observe, how- 
ever, that by Art. I. of the Act of the Philippines 
Legislature of August 31st, 1920, participation in the 
working of all ‘ public lands containing petroleum and 
other mineral oils and gas’ is confined to citizens or 
corporations of the United States, or of the Philippines.” 
Lord Curzon certainly wins that trick very handsomely ! 
But it is not a very edifying game, and we are hardly 
less hypocritical than the Americans. They pose as 
the champions of “all nations’; we claim to be 
“consulting the best interests of the Arab State.” 

* % cs 

If Lord Curzon was able to score in his mandate 
controversy with the United States, he has cut a very 
sorry figure over another aspect of the same question 
at home. We referred a week or two ago to his con- 
tention in the House of Lords that Parliament must 
not discuss the terms of a mandate before it had been 
submitted to the Council of the League of Nations. 
In addition to other bad reasons which he advanced 
in support of this view, he said that such an action by 
Parliament would be “intensely derogatory to the 
Council of the League.”” Sir Eric Drummond, the Secre- 
tary-General, now exposes the absurdity of this plea by a 
statement that the discussion or non-discussion of the 
mandates “‘ does not concern the League at all. It is a 
constitutional question which can alone be determined 
by each individual Mandatory Power.” Lord Curzon 
and his colleagues knew that as well as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, and we can see no reason why they should have 
resorted to this feeble method of frightening their 
critics. The first result was to bring the League of 
Nations into further unmerited suspicion. The second, 
we hope, will be precisely the opposite of what the 
oligarchs intended ; for, after this, it should be difficult 
for the Government to persist in the refusal to have 
the mandates discussed. For ourselves, we do not 
suppose that a debate in the House of Commons at 
this moment will make much difference either to the 
mandate or to our policy in Mesopotamia. But it is 


important to assert popular rights against the Junta, 
which, both at home at Westminster and Whitehall, 
and abroad in the Council of the League, is steadily 
working to reduce the League to impotence, and to 
divorce it from all democratic influence and interest. 





The Engineering Employers’ Federation has now 
followed the lead of the shipbuilding employers by 
giving definite notice of a demand for a reduction in 
wages. This demand is on the seale which had been 
foreshadowed. The employers wish to bring about 
a reduction of six shillings a week in time rates and a 
corresponding reduction of 15 per cent. in piece-work 
prices. In addition, they wish to remove the bonuses 
on earnings of 12} per cent. to time workers and 7} 
per cent. to workers on systems of payment by results. 
This additional reduction would amount on the average 
to about a further 10s. a week. The engineers, whose 
rates did not increase in proportion to the rise in the 
cost of living, are therefore faced with a situation which 
may lead to a very serious dispute. There is now hardly 
a single great industry in the country which is not 
faced with a similar issue. When the Cotton agreement 
comes to an end at the beginning of May, it is now known 
that the employers will launch a demand for reductions 
on something like a corresponding scale. It is the fact 
that practically all industries are embroiled in disputes 
of this sort that makes it so likely that, if the present 
menacing struggle continues, it will extend to many 
other sections of workers who are not included in the 
Triple Industrial Alliance. 


* m% * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Irish Catholics are 
by no means overwhelmed, as enthusiastic admirers 
of Mr. Lloyd George assumed they must be, by the 
decision to appoint one of their faith to the office of 
Lord-Lieutenant. Lord French, if a Protestant, pro- 
fessed at least to be a Home Ruler; Lord Edmund 
Talbot, if a Catholic, is also a Tory who has voted steadily 
against every measure of self-government acceptable to 
the Irish people. In the variegated vocabulary of 
Irish politics there is no more bitter term of contempt 
than “ Castle Catholic,” and the presence of a Catholic 
in the Viceregal Lodge is not likely to cause the phrase 
to lose savour. In Ireland, the appointment is generally 
regarded as a stroke designed less to conciliate Dail 
Eireann than to influence the Vatican. A couple of days 
before Mr. Lloyd George sprang his surprise, Mr. 
De Valera, who has excellent sources of information, 
denounced in an interview “ British political intrigues, 
bargains, and manceuvrings in Roman circles.” Accord- 
ing to the Republican leader, a plot is afoot to induce 
the Holy See to condemn Sinn Fein “ on the ex parte 
evidence of British Imperialists,” and he urges passion- 
ately that it would be “ monstrous’ to ban Sinn Fein 
without permitting it to reply to the charges of its 
opponents. 

* a a 


Obviously, British envoys have been forcing the pace 
at the Vatican, and Lord Edmund Talbot's hasty 
transfer suggests that developments along the same lines 
may be expected in Ireland. Unlike his predecessor. 
the new Viceroy will be in touch with the Irish Hierarchy, 
if not officially, certainly unofficially. It is very signifi- 
cant that a deputation of prominent Southern Unionists 
waited on Cardinal Logue last week to urge that he 
should negotiate a truce between Dail Eireann and the 
Government. As good Tories, these gentlemen will be 
in close touch with the new Viceroy, and if they as 
uncompromising Protestants can humble themselves 
to go to Canossa, Lord Edmund Talbot need not fear 
the fulminations of the Orange Lodges should he make 
the same pilgrimage. But even if Rome speaks as Mr. 
Lloyd George desires, which is doubtful, the Viceroy 
will require a good deal more than a Vatican decree to 
break Sinn Fein’s hold on the popular mind or to induce 
the Irish Bishops to take the field openly against the 
Republican ideal. O’Connell’s phrase, that Ireland 
would as soon take her politics from Rome as her 
religion from Constantinople, always becomes a popular 
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war-cry when British influences sway, or are supposed 
to sway, Vatican policy. 
* * * 
PouiricAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Politically, the 
A industrial crisis may be said to be cutting both for and 
against the Prime Minister's electioneering plans. While 
Mr. Lloyd George cries “I told you so!” and pumps into a 
passively receptive Press an undefiled hustings propaganda 
(among other things, comparing the Labour troubles of 1921 
with the prolonged world conflagration that began in 1914), his 
supporters, especially those who sit for working-class constitu- 
encies, are trembling for their seats and praying as hard to be 
delivered from temptation as is their leader to be led into it. 
From his own standpoint as a strategical expert the latter would 
be occupying a stronger position to-day had he refrained two 
weeks ago from his notorious Red Peril manifesto. People find 
it hard to dissociate that frank disclosure of its author’s hopes 
and calculations from much to which he has since put his hand. 
* x ca 

Among the few hundred members, still outside the official 
ring, I can discern no enthusiasm for the latest Ministerial re- 
shuffle. Why Sir Robert Horne, after his mishandling of the 
coal problem, should have been made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
no one can imagine, unless it be that in the myopic kingdom of 
the Coalition this self-complacent Scottish advocate is supposed 
to be the possessor of at least one eye. Another explanation may 
be his adroitness in debate—a talent peculiarly direct in its 
appeal to the Prime Minister’s intelligence—combined with a 
personal fidelity to that impressionable statesman, of which 
other remarkable instances are commemorated in Mr. Kellaway’s 
promotion and Dr. Addison’s retention, though he is now un- 
portfolioed, of a foothold on the Consolidated Fund’s gold- 
bearing strata. Current gossip has it that Mr. Chamberlain 
would have preferred to be succeeded at the Treasury by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, and that Sir Robert Horne’s appointment is 
a trophy of supremacy for Mr. Lloyd George. Personally I am 
disposed to attribute Mr. Baldwin’s disappointment rather to the 
pull apparently still enjoyed in politics by the lawyer-politician 
over the business man. 

* * * 

When writing last week on the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment’s Intelligence Department, with particular reference to 
the Whips’ office, I was not aware that the Prime Minister, 
having simultaneously come to the same conclusion, was at that 
moment “ sacking the lot” and bestowing upon them the cus- 
tomary rewards of Ministerial incompetence—promotions to 
Air Ministries, peerages, Viceroyalties and the like. Possibly 
I am again reflecting Mr. Lloyd George’s mind in surmising that 
the new Chief Whips are intended to be little more than stop- 
gaps. Anyhow, it is futile to pit Mr. McCurdy against Mr. 
Leslie Wilson, in the hope that the former’s superior astuteness 
—or possibly his past experience in the handling of food coupons 
—will at last enable the Liberal Coalitionists to get redress for 
the way in which they were politically out-couponed at the last 
election. Has Sir George Younger ceased to count ? 

* % * 

Praise of the retiring Speaker is so universal in these days, 
and on the whole so well deserved, that exercise in depreciation 
might be considered freakish. Something of the kind, I re- 
member, was once attempted by Mr. Ginnell when, rather to the 
scandal of less critical members (yet, characteristically enough, 
by no means without profit to Mr. Lowther himself), a few flaws 
were picked out in the comely pattern. As of the cask that 
remembers its first wine, so one might say of this sagacious, 
pleasant-mannered, greatly experienced and altogether likeable 
dignitary that he never forgot his early training at the Foreign 
Office, with the consequence that his rulings on matters relating 
to foreign policy sometimes betrayed a leaning towards pedantry 
of the bureaucratic type from which, in other respects, his 
Speakership was refreshingly and, at times, almost defiantly free. 

* * * 

It will be interesting to see how Mr. Whitley develops in wig 
and gown. Hitherto his method (inevitably so, in some degree) 
has been to model his deputyship on his chief, even to the occa- 
sional jest—in its Whitley variations a peculiarly dry and 
crackling thing, as of the rustling of ancient parchment. Fair- 
mindedness, an unmatched knowledge of procedure and prompti- 
tude of decision are among his known assets, but there must be 
other traits which, tho long dormant, may be expected to 
reveal themselves once 'the aspirant is safely enthroned. I am 
assuming that there will be no misadventure on the way, though, 
from a rumour now sedulously current that in his political 
sympathies Mr. Whitley is little better than a Wee Free, it is 


evident that he has his ambushers. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 


O far as concerns great industrial disputes con- 
ducted under the auspices of the present 
Government, history certainly repeats itself 

with a regularity that is becoming monotonous. 
During the preliminary negotiations, owing partly to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the press and partly to the 
negligence of their own leaders, the men habitually fail 
to get their point of view understood by the general 
public. Thus encouraged by the apparent support of 
public opinion, the Government adopt a “stiff” 
attitude, refuse with magnificent gestures to “ yield 
to threats,”’ offer the men the crude alternative of abject 
capitulation or an appeal to force, and break off negotia- 
tions, or permit them to be broken off, with a suddenness 
which startles everyone. That is the first stage. In 
the second stage the press is full of bitter denunciations 
of the men who have “declared war on the com- 
munity,” accompanied by moving but usually un- 
founded stories of cruelty to animals in cattle trucks or 
ponies in the pits. Meanwhile, the Government begins 
to “ defend the constitution ” by a policy of rectitudinous 
inactivity ; while the Trade Union leaders, who under- 
stand far better than anyone else the nature of the 
forces that have been let loose, make hourly appeals for 
calmness and conciliation, and desperate efforts to 
“find a way out.” The executives of the Triple 
Alliance meet and “ postpone their decision.” The 
third stage begins with “Hush! let us say nothing to 
exacerbate feeling in this grave national crisis. Reason 
is better than force. After all, the men are our fellow- 
countrymen, they fought gallantly in the war, we must 
give them a fair hearing.” Then, slowly and painfully, 
the real issues begin to emerge out of the fog created by 
extravagant claims on the one side and misrepresenta- 
tions on the other. The press begins to realise that, 
after all, there is something to be said for the men’s 
point of view, and that the Government has mismanaged 
the business; public opinion begins to veer; the 
Government begins to lose something of its assurance ; 
the negotiations which should never have been broken 
off are reopened ; hopes and fears alternate for a few 
days. Finally, the piece ends with “ reason victorious ”’ ; 
the Government, still vowing it will ne’er consent, 
consents amid public applause, and the dispute is ended 
on terms which, if they had been offered a week or two 
earlier, would have made the occurrence of a strike 
quite out of the question. 

Such, in outline, was the history of the Railway Strike 
of 1919; such was the history of the Coal Strike of 
1920; and such, apparently, is to be the history of 
the Coal Strike of 1921. In the present instance the 
case for the men is so overwhelmingly strong, and the 
case against the conduct of the Government so obvious, 
that the second stage has been abbreviated almost to the 
point of omission. From the first a considerable section 
of the Press realised that the men had at least a certain 
amount of reason on their side ; whilst several prominent 
men, including Lord Derby, appealed for a temporary 
prolongation of control. The debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday revealed a very wide consensus 
of opinion amongst all parties on two points: (1) that 
the too precipitate action of Government in relation 
to control was the main cause of the strike; and (2) 
that the reductions demanded in certain districts were 
on the face of them excessive. As a result, the climbing 
down process began at once, and within a few hours 
the Prime Minister had taken the initiative in the 
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reopening of negotiations. We describe the matter in 
these terms not because we wish to add to the bitterness 
of feeling on either side, but because they are the only 
accurate terms and because it is of the first importance 
that the public should realise the inherent viciousness 
of a procedure which with the present Government 
appears to be becoming a matter almost of routine. 
It is not to the climbing down that we wish to direct 
attention, but to the previous climbing up. Why 
should not the Prime Minister have taken the action 
which he took on Tuesday night, a week ago or a fort- 
night ago? The owners knew what was coming, so 
did the men, so did the Government. Yet the Govern- 
ment did not put out a finger to avert the inevitable 
catastrophe. Why? The reader may perhaps be left 
to answer that question for himself in the light of the 
speech which the Prime Minister delivered on the 
subject of “‘ Labour”’ eighteen days ago. 

We have said that the men’s case is overwhelmingly 
strong. Let us restate it as briefly as possible. The 
reductions demanded by the owners vary enormously 
from district to district. If we take, for convenience, 
the average figures given by “ Coalmaster”’ in the 
Times on Wednesday last, we find that in Scotland 
the weekly wage is to be reduced from 101s. to 78s. ; 
in South Yorkshire it is to be raised from 101s, to 102s. ; 
in the Forest of Dean it is to be reduced from 80s. to 
45s.; in Leicester it is to be raised from 83s. to 90s. ; 
in Durham it is to be reduced from 92s. to 65s. ; whilst 
in South Wales, the largest area of all, it is to be reduced 
from 97s. to 57s. Plainly, whatever the necessities 
of the case may be it is impossible to reconcile these 
figures with any conceivable standard of economic 
justice. The income upon which workers in the mines 
of Somersetshire and Gloucestershire are invited to 
maintain their families is far below any recognised 
minimum subsistence level and far below both the 
level and the cost of maintenance in a workhouse ; 
while in South Wales these men, engaged in the most 
dangerous and arduous of all callings, are asked to 
accept a wage which, measured by pre-war prices, is 
equivalent to about 22s. a week. And these terms are 
put forward at a few days’ notice in the form of an ulti- 
matum! Who can wonder at the strike or at the 
violence with which in some districts it has been 
accompanied ? 

On the owners’ side it is argued that, whilst the 
necessity for these reductions is extremely regrettable, 
economic facts are economic facts and the industry 
must either pay its way or come to an end; wages 
cannot be paid in excess of the amount which purchasers 
are prepared to pay for the product. This simple and 
very obvious proposition, however, ignores two vitally 
important factors in the problem, (1) the enormous 
variation in the cost of production from pit to pit, and 
(2) the great periodic fluctuations in profit to which 
the industry has always been subject. 

The effect of the first factor may be made clear, 
to those who have not already grasped its significance, 
by an imaginary example. In 20 per cent. of pits in 
a given area the economic wage (i.c., the wage on which 
the pit can be profitably worked) is, let us say, upwards 
of 100s, a week, in 10 per cent. it is 90s., in another 
10 per cent it is 80s., in another 20 per cent. 70s., in 
another 20 per cent. 60s., in another 10 per cent. 50s. 
and in the remaining 10 per cent. 40s. The owners may 
decide that the worst 10 per cent. of the pits must be 
permanently closed down; in that case they fix the 
district wages at 50s. which will keep 90 per cent. 





of the pits in operation. Some pits will thus only just 
be able to pay their way, whilst others, which could 
afford to pay from 60s. to 100s., will be able to make 
very large profits. The men, however, naturally object 
to having their wages fixed on this system. They admit 
the necessity for a reduction of wages, but they point 
out that, whilst in this or that particular colliery a 
reduction of 40 per cent or 50 per cent. may be 
“necessary,” if all the mines of Great Britain were taken 
as a single unit—-whether under the ownership of the 
State or of a trust—a reduction of perhaps less than 
10 per cent. would make the industry self-supporting. 
Why should they accept what is admittedly less than 
a living wage when certain collieries can make substan- 
tial profits even with the present wage and during the 
present depression? The owners reply that they did 
not ask for decontrol at this moment, and that 
nationalisation being politically impossible and any 
poecling of profits almost equally impossible under 
the present system of private ownership, they have no 
alternative but to fix the standard wage at such a level 
as will enable the majority of mines to continue in 
operation on an economic basis. This argument, as 
things stand, is almost unanswerable, but its unanswer- 
ableness does not weaken by an iota the moral claim 
of the men to be saved from a degradation of their 
standard of life which would manifestly not be necessary 
if all the mines were owned cither by the State or by a 
single corporation. 

So much for factor No. 1. Factor No. 2 introduces 
another complication in relation to which the owners 
are far less free from blame than in the first ease. Is 
the economic wage the wage on which a pit can be 
profitably worked over a given period of months or 
years, or is it the wage on which a profit can be shown 
in the worst month of the worst year? In point of fact 
the coal industry has always been worked on the 
basis of fluctuating profits, the good months or years 
being balanced against the bad months or years. Many 
instances were mentioned in the House of Conimons on 
Tuesday of the great losses incurred by certain collieries 
in the month of February. We venture to say that 
comparable, if not identical, examples might have been 
quoted from the pre-war history of the same concerns. 
Pits are commonly kept in operation at a loss in bad 
times in the expectation of compensating profits later 
on. It appears that the figures which the owners are 
now putting forward are based upon the commercial 
results of February and March, two of the worst months 
which the industry has ever known. In no sense is that 
a reasonable proceeding and the miners are entitled to 
object to it. 

Obviously, however, the problem is extremely difficult. 
It is impossible for the “‘ economic wage’ to be fixed 
forthwith in relation to normal conditions, for no one 
knows what normal conditions are likely to be in future. 
The owners may reasonably urge that in view of the 
enormous importation of American coal into Europe, 
and the glut of German coal which is coming into Allied 
countries under the Reparations agreement, they 
cannot tell at all when and to what extent the market is 
likely to recover. This argument may relieve the coal- 
owners of much of the responsibility for the present 
crisis, but it only serves to emphasise the irresponsible 
and inexcusable folly of the Government in plunging the 
industry into chaos at such a moment. They gave it 
only a few weeks’ warning in which to solve a problem 
more complex than any that any industry has ever had 
to face. That is the gravamen of the charge against Sir 
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Robert Horne and the Prime Minister. To declare, as 
Mr. Lloyd George did on Tuesday, that, since the crisis 
was bound to arise sooner or later, it was useless to 
postpone it, is merely disingenuous trifling with a matter 
of the gravest public importance. It is disingenuous 
because Mr. Lloyd George must be aware that, in the 
opinion of most experts, the position will be very different 
in a few weeks’ or a few months’ time; and it is 
“trifling’’ because it ignores the perfectly well-known fact 
that both sides were extremely anxious to come to an 
understanding, and were well on the way to the discovery 
of a basis of agreement when the bombshell of sudden 
*‘decontrol ’’ was thrown between them. Both sides 
regarded the Government’s decision as a breach of 
faith, and both sides protested, but in vain. The owners’ 
protests were silenced by arguments which we summarise 
elsewhere, but no effort was made to ease the difficulty 
with which the men’s leaders were instantly faced, and 
as we have said, it was a foregone conclusion on both 
sides that a stoppage must occur on April 1st. 

The Government has declared, as a preliminary to 
further negotiations that in no circumstances will it 
consent to subsidise the coal industry at the expense 
of the general taxpayer. But the use of the word 
“subsidy” begs the point in dispute. There is no 
need for any subsidy. What may be necessary is that 
the Government should employ some part of the immense 
sums which, in the course of the past two years, it 
has reaped from the industry, in tiding it over the present 
crisis. But to describe this as a “ subsidy ” is a patent 
misuse of language. The Exchequer has benefited at 
the expense of the coal industry in two ways. In the 
first place it has taken directly a very high percentage 
of the “ surplus profits ” of the industry (amounting in 
the first six months of 1919, for example, to £25,000,000) 
and in the second place, by fixing the price of coal in 
the home market at a figure far below the world price, 
it has vastly increased the Excess Profits Duty leviable on 
other industries. In other words, the Government 
during the period of boom took and spent—in Meso- 
potamia and elsewhere—sums which in the ordinary 
course, and in accordance with the custom of the 
industry, should have been available in the shape of 
reserves to meet the necessities of the ensuing depression. 
In such circumstances, to ask the taxpayers to make 
good the deficiency for a certain limited period may or 
may not be impolitic, but it is indubitably fair. A 
“ subsidy ” in the proper sense of the word is a wholly 
different matter, and in our opinion could not in any 
circumstances be defended. 


We do not propose to add ourselves to the number 
of those prophets and counsellors who are offering 
ready-made solutions of the whole problem, though 
we may note in passing that a remarkable feature of the 
many compromises that have been suggested in Par- 
liament and in the press is that almost any one of them 
would probably have been sufficient, if it had been 
adopted, to avert the strike. It could so easily have 
been averted. Themen were desperately anxious to come 
to terms and avoid a stoppage; they announced their 
willingness to accept fair reductions of wages, and 
the owners themselves have borne testimony to the 
very reasonable attitude maintained by the men’s 
leaders throughout the recent negotiations. This very 
fact, however, seems to have influenced the Government 
against any idea of compromise; they believed 
apparently that they could get a capitulation, and 
overreached themselves. At all events, the Government 


created the gap between owners and men and it is for 


the Government to find a way of bridging it. There 
are a dozen expedients by which a man of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s resources could bring the dispute to an end 
within a day or two, and if he does not exert himself 
successfully to that end it will only be possible to 
conclude that he still hopes to reap, from a prolonged 
conflict between Capital and Labour, advantages which 
from his own point of view outweigh the loss and 
suffering which must be inflicted upon the community 
in the course of such a struggle. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
PUZZLE 


New York, March. 


HESE are sadly muddled days for American states- 
manship. The old shibboleths will no longer 
work. In times gone by foreign policy followed 
familiar tracks, concerning itself as little as possible in the 
affairs of Europe and as much as possible in those of this 
hemisphere. Indeed, its guiding rule was to keep its hands 
clear of Europe and to keep Europe’s hands clear of the 
Americas. But, nowadays, conditions have changed to 
such an extent that dying efforts to maintain the old policy 
have come to resemble an experiment in the art of living in 
the world without belonging to it. Similarly with internal 
affairs, which were once so simple and are now so baffling. 
Deficits were unknown, and as for the tariff, if you were a 
Democrat you had a tariff for revenue only, and if you were 
a Republican you had Protection.. What is the situation 
to-day ? The Treasury estimates a deficit of one billion 
and three-quarter dollars at the end of the present fiscal 
year (June 30th), and over a billion at the end of the following 
twelve months, despite a level of taxation as high as any 
Administration dares to raise it. While in respect of the 
tariff both White House and Capitol are completely befogged. 
President Harding has announced that he would like to 
see Congress pass a measure after the model of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act of 1909, and that as quickly as possible, to 
prevent the markets being flooded by cheap European goods. 
There never was a time, surely, when the American manu- 
facturer needed a higher tariff wall, for what with the 
appreciation of the dollar as against the currencies of all 
other nations, including even the Japanese yen, which was 
the last to yield, foreigners can sell their goods here at 
vastly lower prices than before the war. Even the farmer 
clamours for Protection against Canadian competitors, 
so that for once it seemed as if he could be lined up with 
the manufacturer. But while, on the face of things, the 
necessity for a thorough-going Protectionist tariff looks 
obvious enough, legislators had no sooner begun to discuss 
it in earnest than they ran against two nasty obstructions. 
One is the fact that if the tariff is really to be made effective 
the rates must be so high as to reduce imports to a mere 
trickle and obscure all hope of such a revenue therefrom as 
may warrant a decrease of taxation. The other is the fact 
that in order to maintain the export trade the United States 
must permit Europe to settle her bills by exchange of goods. 
It used to be held as an axiom by Protectionists on this 
side of the Atlantic that the country which sold most to 
and bought least from the foreigner must be the richest 
and happiest in the world. To fill your rivals’ markets 
with your goods and your own pockets with his gold-—that 
was the Protectionist ideal. The war produced just this 
condition. While it lasted Europe’s demands could scarce 
be satisfied. Every other man became an exporter and 
every exporter became wealthy. But as time went on 
Europe found she had sent to America all the gold she could 
spare, and having no goods for export, the buying fell upon 
a credit basis. Credit got more and more costly owing to 
the movements of the exchange and the timidity of the 
creditors, until finally it was evident that there must come 
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a collapse. If the American export trade to Europe is 
not yet dead, it is very sick. What keeps it more or less 
alive is that there are some things Europe must have at 
any price, mostly raw materials, and that the American 
capacity of production in manufactured articles, which 
increased enormously during the war, has piled up such a 
quantity of goods that their owners are willing to sell even 
at a loss in order to escape embarrassment in the present 
acute depression. Note that before the war 30 per cent. 
only of American exports were manufactures; during the 
war they constituted sometimes 57 per cent. 

With Europe owing the United States a matter of ten 
billion dollars by way of Government credits and four or 
more billions in private credits, with disaster threatening 
the entire export trade and, incidentally also, the whole 
great mercantile fleet the war brought to birth and peace 
was to nurture to full strength, with agriculturists reeling 
under the sudden collapse of prices (in wheat, cotton and 
tobacco, for instance) and manufacturers paralysed by the 
sharp decline of demand both at home and abroad, it behoves 
the Government and the Legislature to do something to 
silence the clamour from all sides. But what? Clap on 
a high tariff and you make life dearer for the farmer, cripple 
the revenues, kill Europe’s capacity to pay for American 
goods by selling America her own, and thus ruin American 
foreign trade in that direction and put out of commission 
hundreds of American ships. Maintain the present low 
tariff and you invite a deluge of foreign-made goods to the 
undoing of the home market for your own. So far nothing 
has been done beyond some ineffective legislation to enable 
farmers to hold their products for a while in the hope of 
better prices, and exporters to offer further and longer 
credits abroad. The Protectionists would apparently solve 
the problem by a tariff to keep out foreign goods and a 
subsidy to send out home goods. Which, of course, is the 
high road to ruin. Economic law is stronger than man- 
made, and unless America is content to wipe out the entire 
European debt, official and unofficial, she must be prepared 
to take payment in foreign goods in great volume and 
recover equilibrium by a series of “‘ adverse” balances of 
trade (which incidentally will bring a vast decrease in the 
cost of living) in compensation for the wholly abnormal 
and even unhealthy series of “ favourable” balances of the 
past few years. 

The whole problem is really one of economic demobilisa- 
tion, and it is bound to be unpleasant. The privilege of 
manufacturing for Europe and Europe’s customers cannot 
be retained if Europe is to rise to her feet again. Some- 
thing can be done to alleviate the process of readjustment 
by developing non-European markets, but only if America 
can succeed in producing cheaply enough to compete with 
her European rivals and overcome the handicap of the 
premium on the dollar, which extends to South America, 
Asia, Australia and Africa, though in lesser degree than to 
Europe. But a high tariff will not facilitate cheap pro- 
duction nor contribute to restoring parity of exchange. 
Certainly a further increase of the unfunded debt of Europe 
to America will endanger the whole position here, freezing 
up credit and straining it to the breaking-point, and that is 
what everyone is beginning to see. In the long run America 
must help Europe by buying from her rather than lending 
to her. The Protectionist Paradise must be admitted to 
be a mirage. Cc. R. H. 


“EQUAL PAY” FOR TEACHERS 


E Annual Conference of the National Union of 

I Teachers this Easter burked the question of “ equal 
pay” for men and women for the simple reason 

that the delegates and the executive were alike at a loss to 
find means of dealing with it. But it is not a question 
which the Union can afford to burke; for it is already 
threatening to disrupt the organisation in the teaching world. 


For some years the women teachers have been engaged in a 
vigorous agitation for “ equal pay,” and they have a militant 
organisation of their own, the National Union of Women 
Teachers, which is based upon the advocacy of this principle 
of equality. Theoretically, the National Union of Teachers 
backs the claim; but in practice it has been compelled to 
accept the continuance of differentiation between the sexes, 
although in a modified form, in the revised salary scales 
recommended by the Burnham Committee. A large number 
of the women teachers are dissatisfied with the N.U.T., 
and have seen the only hope for the present in a separate 
organisation of their own. 


On the other hand, a section of the men teachers is equally 
dissatisfied, and this section formed, a year or so ago, an 
exclusively men’s organisation, the National Association 
of Schoolmasters, which stands for differentiation in salaries 
on account of the greater family responsibilities which, its 
members hold, fall as a rule upon the men. Between these 
two bodies, each of which is making serious inroads on its 
membership, the older National Union of Teachers occupies 
an unenviable position. It is still by far the largest organisa- 
tion in the teaching world; but, unless it can find some 
way of solving the problem which at present divides its 
members into two opposing camps, its prospects of securing 
any considerable improvement in the teachers’ economic 
or social position certainly cannot be regarded as bright. 


The advocates of “ equal pay ” rest their case mainly on 
two obvious arguments. In the first place, they urge that 
the existing differences in salaries do not, for the most part, 
correspond to any actual differences in the standard of the 
work done or demanded. It is not that the woman teacher 
teaches, or is expected to teach, less efficiently or with less 
strain or diligence than the man. The differentiation of 
payment is therefore, if it is regarded in the light of the work 
done or required, purely a sex differentiation, based on the 
assumption that a woman can reasonably be expected to 
accept a lower remuneration than a man for precisely the 
same work. In the second place, they urge that, if the 
principle of unequal rates is based on the assumption that 
a man needs enough to support dependents, while a woman 
does not, this assumption, based on what is supposed to be 
the normal case, is grossly unfair to a very large proportion 
of women. It may be true that, statistically, more men than 
women have other persons dependent upon them, and 
that the average number of the men’s dependents is greater ; 
but this is cold comfort for the large number of women in 
the teaching profession who have dependents, especially 
when there are a large number of men receiving the higher 
rates who have not. If a differential payment in accordance 
with the number of dependents is desirable, the women urge 
it ought, at least, not to be based on the very rough-and- 
ready test of sex, which results in injustice, the one way or 
the other, in at least 50 per cent. of the cases. 


The men teachers, in answering the women’s arguments, 
rely mainly on the contention that a man’s earnings must 
be enough to support a family, and supplement this with 
the argument, used in the Majority Report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Women in Industry, that, even if a man is not 
married, he should be in a position to save in the expectation 
of marriage. In this argument, it does not sufficiently 
appear why it should be more desirable for a man than for 
a woman to have some money in hand on entering the estate 
of matrimony ; but the general contention that no scheme 
of payment will be tolerable if it drags men’s earnings down 
below the standard necessary for the support of a family is 
undoubtedly strong, and will be enough to cause vigorous 
male opposition to “ equal pay,” so long as there is any 
risk that it will drag men’s salaries down to the “ women’s 
standard.” That such a danger does exist in the advocacy 
of proposals for equal salary scales, especially in face of 
the present outbreak of educational “economy,” it is 
impossible to deny. It is, therefore, not surprising if a good 
many men teachers, all too inadequately paid as they are 
© 
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now, are unwilling to jeopardise their present scales, or to 
make their improvement more difficult, for the sake of the 
principle of “ equal pay.” 

Those reformers who are connected with the proposal for 
“family endowment ”’ would cut the whole Gordian knot 
by introducing a general scheme for the public maintenance 
of dependents, either out of taxation or by the method of a 
“wages pool,” or by a combination of these two. But, 
in face of the enormous cost of this proposal, estimated by 
its advocates at something like £240,000,000 in its complete 
form, it is safe to say that nothing short of revolution or an 
unlimited recourse to the printing press by the State for the 
meeting of its obligations would secure its adoption under 
existing conditions. No general scheme of “ Family Endow- 
ment ”’ is, at the present time, to be regarded as practical 
politics. 

We are, therefore, driven back upon some method which 
would result in a less drastic disturbance of our present 
economic system. The problem, indeed, simply cannot be 
solved at the present time on any general basis. But 
surely there is good reason for believing that the teaching 
profession is one of those in which a solution presents the 
least number of difficulties. Any proposal that wages 
should be made to vary with the number of dependents is 
manifestly unworkable under the existing wage-system, 
since it would result, in times of slack trade at least, in the 
wholesale dismissal of married workers. Indeed, it would 
be obviously ridiculous in industry generally to make wages 
vary with the number of dependents; for such a principle 
could not possibly be made to fit in with the existing varia- 
tions of payment for varying economic services. But the 
greater part of the teaching profession stands in a different 
category, both because it is a public service and because it 
is not an economic service in which the value of the work 
done has any relation to the selling price of the product. It 
would, therefore, be quite possible to introduce the system 
of payment for dependents into the teaching profession, 
so far as it is a public service, without introducing it either 
into industry generally or into the profit-making sections 
of the educational world. 

Of course, although teaching is not an economic service, 
Local Education Authorities, the Board of Education, and 
the Treasury share many of the characteristics of private 
employers in their dealings with the teachers, and rate- 
payers and taxpayers stand to them largely in the relation 
of consumers seeking to cheapen the price of the commodity, 
education. It is therefore just as important that the Local 
Education Authority, which is the body responsible for the 
engagement and dismissal of teachers, as that the private 
employer in industry, should not have a financial interest 
in employing those who have the smallest number of persons 
dependent upon them. Any scheme for separate payment 
of teachers in respect of dependents would have to be a 
national scheme, in the sense that the whole cost of it would 
have to fall on the National Exchequer or on a “ pool,” 
and not on the funds of any particular authority actually 
responsible for engagements and dismissals. In other words, 
the payments to dependents would have to form a part of 
the national Grant in Aid of education. 

A scheme on these lines would, of course, not be based on 
any sex distinction. Uniform rates would be paid to teachers 
of both sexes, according to grade, and both men and women 
would have the right to claim allowances in accordance with 
the number of their dependents. The Local Education 
Authority would be the medium through which allowances, 
as well as salaries, would be paid, but it would have no 
financial interest in the employment of teachers with few 
or no dependents. The State, which would, in fact, have such 
an interest, would have no direct control over engagements 
and dismissals, and could hardly make its indirect financial 
control effective in such a matter. 

The only alternative to this course which has so far been 
seriously put forward, apart from the adoption of “ equal 
pay” without any special provision for dependents, is a 





regrading of the teaching profession and the adoption of 
new graded salary scales, based on the principle of “ equal 
pay,” but varying with the standard of the work required. 
There is at present differentiation in pay between elementary 
and secondary teachers, as well as between men and women. 
Why, it is urged, should there not be further grading of types 
of teaching work, so as to introduce different scales for 
teachers doing work of a different character and standard ? 
The possibility and desirability of such a system certainly 
deserve to be further explored, and it is conceivable, as is 
sometimes argued, that its adoption would almost auto- 
matically cause a settlement of the “ equal pay ” difficulty, 
if not on ideal lines, at least as satisfactorily as it is settled 
in any other field of industry or service at the present time. 
It is, however, admittedly difficult to arrive at any reasonable 
standard for classifying teaching work, for it is by no means 
the case that the higher the age of the pupils the greater 
must be always the demand upon the teacher. The 
teaching of different kinds of pupils is a matter or at least 
would, in a decent educational system, be a matter, far more 
of different kinds of capacity than of varying degrees. 
Even, therefore, if further forms of differentiation according 
to the type of work done could be introduced, it is not likely 
that the problem of ‘‘ equal pay ” would be at all completely 
disposed of. 

There is, of course, no theoretical argument in favour of 
the application to teaching work of a scheme of maintenance 
for dependents which would not hold good throughout the 
whole field of industries and services. It is the practical, 
and not the theoretical, case that is different in this special 
instance. General application of the principle is not 
compatible with the maintenance of the existing industrial 
system, whereas, owing to the special position of the teaching 
profession, its application there is possible, and might be 
the means of dealing with an admittedly serious situation, 
which is dangerous not only from the standpoint of the 
teachers’ organisations but from that of the service itself. 
The: quarrel between men and women teachers is a material 
hindrance both to the advancement of the status of the pro- 
fession and to that of teaching, which depends so largely 
upon the respect in which the profession is held and holds 
itself. A settlement of the problem of “equal pay ” would 
not, indeed, at all settle what is a fair salary, or prevent the 
teachers from pressing for the raising of their present standards 
which are inadequate for men as well as women. But it 
would help very much in concentrating upon the improve- 
ment of the service energy which is now going into the 
internal battle between the sexes. This battle goes on with 
all the more energy because both parties have an obvious 
case, and one which makes a strong and direct appeal. The 
women bitterly resent the “ injustice” of the present sex 
differentiation and concentrate all their energies on its 
removal. The married men, on the other hand, simply 
cannot risk the loss of a single penny of what they now 
receive, and cannot be expected to do so. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the two parties will succeed in devising a 
solution of the problem on some such lines as we have 
suggested, and will devote the energy which they are at 
present wasting in disputes amongst themselves to a united 
effort to secure the adoption of the agreed scheme. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT 
A HOUSING Exhibition is announced, and plans for 


new houses are being considered all over the 

country. The time is therefore opportune for the 
statement of a domestic experiment which I have been 
conducting since last October and which is now concluded. 
In September, in Buffalo, I was in a house which accommo- 
dated husband and wife and five children. My host told me 
that the house was heated throughout—and the winter 
there is very long and severe—lighted, provided with power 
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for cooking, toast-making, ironing, etc., by means of elec- 
tricity at an average monthly cost of a dollar and a half. 
The meaning of this extraordinary figure is found in the 
turbines at Niagara Falls, near by, upon which water 
perpetually drops sheer from a height of nearly two hundred 
feet. In effect, electric power costs nothing throughout a 
wide area of which the Falls are the centre; though the 
cost rises very markedly as the distances increase. The 
general impression which one cannot but gain is that it 
would surely be an almost incalculable boon to Bristol and 
South Wales if we were to carry out the project of damming 
the Severn and using the tidal waters for the production of 
electrical energy, costing perhaps only a penny a unit and 
making a large and crowded area of our country clean, 
smokeless and hygienic. The cost could never rival that 
of the power derived from Niagara, where Nature has done 
the initial work; but we are told that it could be kept 
very low. 

It was with my Buffalo experience in mind that I installed 
an electric heater in one of my rooms last October, hoping for 
good results, but well aware that two questions must be 
answered, the one financial and the other physiological. 
It was not my first experiment with electricity as a heating 
agent. As a lifelong “conscientious objector” to coal- 
smoke production, I varied my customary use of gas with 
electric heaters of the old pattern some fifteen years ago. 
These large glass sausages have doubtless been observed by 
the reader. They are, however, of too aristocratic a tem- 
perament as life-companions, it being their uncongenial 
nature to glare and to freeze, at vast expense. They are 
now definitely obsolete and need not be further considered. 
But a few years ago I heard Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., 
in a course of lectures at the Royal Institution, describe 
with approval the new type of electric heater which depends 
upon the discovery and use of certain rare metallic elements 
in the form of filaments which offer resistance to an electric 
current and which can be accordingly heated in the presence 
of air without undergoing combustion. It was one of the 
best of these modern heaters which I installed last October 
in a room (20 by 16 by 10) where nothing else was available, 
if I was to save a grand piano of incomparable pre-war 
“enemy” make. These heaters are pleasant to look at, 
very convenient in use, and mine can be adjusted to consume 
3, 1}, or 24 units per hour as required. In a room with a 
northerly exposure, if any pretence at ventilation is to be 
maintained, the whole capacity of the heater is needed 
during most days of the winter months. I was well content 
to buy the heater and pay for the special wiring required, 
understanding that electricity is obtainable at a specially 
reduced rate for heating and cooking. 

When the first bill came in I assumed that the meter must 
be defective, but it was tested and found to be correct. The 
heating of one room cost very much more than the heating 
of three other rooms, the cooking, and the provision of 
hot water for from two to three hot baths a day, all of which 
was done by gas. Then I learnt that here (in Kensington) 
electricity for heating costs fourpence a unit and that my 
little heater, when fully on, costs me tenpence an hour. 
It would obviously be foolish to conduct a campaign against 
the domestic hearth as a creator of coal-smoke, or for the 
electrification of our new houses, on any such preposterous 
figures as these. Inquiry teaches me, however, that there 
is an extreme degree of discrepancy between the prices 
charged for electric power in different parts of the country. 
Our island is very small, and the whole of its electricity is 
produced from coal (with negligible exceptions); yet in 
one district electric power costs 1}d. a unit and in another 
4d. Obviously, with such wide variations as these, no 
general principles can be laid down for our new housing ; 
but it is clear to me that, at the lowest rate at which electric 
power is anywhere obtainable in this country, the cost of 
electric heating is wholly prohibitive, except for occasional 
periods of a few minutes. As a contribution to the solution 


of my problem, the abolition of the coal-smoke curse, 








electricity fails. At the same time, one marvels at the 
variations in cost, and though that was not the matter which 
I was investigating, and though there may be excellent 
and permanent reasons why these variations should exist, 
it may be as well to quote the following from the recommen- 
dations of the invaluable but neglected Interim Report* of 
Lord Newton’s Committee, published last summer : 


2. That Gas and Electricity Undertakers should be given every 
facility and encouragement to increase and cheapen the supply of gas 
and electricity, and that the practice, at present followed by some 
Municipal Authorities, of ovenlianaiin for gas and electricity in order 
to allocate the profits thus accruing to the relief of the rates, should be 
discontinued. 


It may be remarked in passing that the general neglect 
of this report reflects little credit on our local government 
and administration. Wherever I go, even in crowded and 
smoky cities which are undertaking new building schemes, 
and the municipalities of which have been interested enough 
to invite me to address them on the subject, I find that the 
existence of Lord Newton’s Committee and its Interim 
Report is simply unknown. According to my experience, 
Lord Newton was more than justified in his recent indignant 
protest in the House of Lords when he asked the Ministry 
of Health whether or not his Committee was really desired 
to continue its work, seeing that its recommendations of last 
summer were being flouted and ignored all over the country. 
The question arises whether it is worth while to demand 
inquiries in the interests of a democracy which only “ reads ” 
the picture-papers, and will neither govern itself nor allow 
anyone else todoso. In Pittsburgh, as I pointed out in giving 
evidence a second time before the Committee recently, it 
was the people who demanded inquiry and who insisted 
on immediate and effective action upon the report, which 
showed how they could protect themselves from being 
smoked to death by the vested interests concerned. Where 
is comparably alert and intelligent civic opinion in any of 
our Cities of Dreadful Day ? 

But to return to my heater. The chief question to which 
I desired an answer was physiological. In America central 
heating is universal. In Britain we have the greatest living 
student of the physiology of light and ventilation, in the 
person of Professor Leonard Hill, and his verdict is against 
central heating. Yet it has so many and obvious advantages 
that anything else is unthinkable in America, and one won- 
ders whether our national stores of anthracite, for instance, 
might not be used to heat our buildings and diminish the 
smoke-curse as in New York. An electric heater provides 
the physiological equivalent of central heating, and that 
was part of its interest forme. The heater glows with a very 
quiet light and the radiant heat it provides is negligible. 
The essential thing it does is, to heat the air of the room. 
Such air, when heated, has a heightened capacity for holding 
water vapour, so that it tends to dry the mucous surfaces 
of the conjunctiva and nasopharynx. One is breathing a 
warm, still air, which becomes very humid after a time. 
Ventilation, so far as the heater is concerned, is nil; whereas 
a coal fire or a gas fire is provided with a chimney, which 
carries the air out of the room at the rate of perhaps three 
feet per second, and new air must be drawn in to take its 
place. Professor Hill’s ideal is a rather cool, moving air, 
through which radiant heat rays impinge upon the living 
bodies and the furniture in the room, and that ideal is 
attained in the other rooms in my little flat, together with the 
total abolition of smoke, by means of gas-fires of modern 
type, provided with perfectly functioning chimneys. 

Three persons, including myself, have had practically 
continuous experience of the physiological and psychological 
effects of the two contrasted methods of heating, which are 
employed in two adjacent living-rooms respectively. Our 
experience, after several months, is that Professor Hill’s 
observations and deductions are wholly correct. The effect 
of the electric heater upon eyes and throat is so unpleasant 
that, at first, misinterpreting the symptoms, I several times 

~ * Interim Report ‘of the Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours 
Abatement. (Cmd. 755.) Price 2d. net. HM. Stationery Office, 
Kingsway, W.C. 
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thought myself to be in for a sore throat after a few hours’ 
exposure to its drying effect. If windows are opened wide, 
for the sake of ventilation, the air which has been heated at 
such vast expense escapes, and one is chilled. If windows 
are not opened the psychological effect is, of course, narcotic. 
One tends to relapse into a (perhaps not unpleasing) stupor 
and sleep—or, if not sleep, the semi-coma in which it becomes 
a bore, instead of a stimulus, even to write an article for 
THE New SratTesMAN. Undoubtedly the effect of such 
an atmosphere is to retard the circulation, not least through 
brain and lungs; and when one goes into the outer air one’s 
powers of resistance are lowered. Professor Hill points out 
that a rapid pulmonary circulation, such as one maintains 
in a cool, dry air, carries an abundance of soldiers and 
munitions, in the form of phagocytes and immunising agents, 
to and through the lungs, which are thus enabled to with- 
stand the attacks of, say, the pneumococcus or the tubercle 
bacillus; and the dangerous reverse obtains when the 
pulmonary circulation is retarded in the kind of Turkish 
bath atmosphere that obtains with central heating. Super- 
ficial resistance, also, must be lowered; and the Americans 
are now inquiring whether the high prevalence of rheuma- 
tism amongst them is not due to the paralysed and defence- 
less condition in which they emerge from their centrally- 
heated buildings to their cold winter air. 

My own view, after the experience of the past six months, 
is that much wider attention is due to Professor Hill’s 
findings, and that the case for cheap, good and universal gas 
heating cannot be beaten. But, in any case, we should 
follow these sentences from the Report above quoted : 

With regard to the question of domestic heating in general, we are 
struck by the absence of full and scientific knowledge. We think that 
the whole subject of hygienic and scientific heating deserves a very 
much greater measure of public attention than it has hitherto received. 
The Government should encourage the co-ordination and extension of 
research into domestic heating generally. This is a matter of great 
importance in view of the many outstanding problems which demand 
inquiry. 

But when this work is done for the people will they know 
or care? Much do I fear that our chief present need in this 
country is less for research than for resolve. LENs. 


ENTER THE SPRING 


NE would imagine from the way in which some 
people are talking that this is an early spring. 

I do not think it is. The daffodils certainly came 

before the swallows dared, but they came reluctantly and 
in less generous profusion than usual—at least, in one 
county. As for the swallow, it may have arrived by Satur- 
day, but it has not arrived on the day on which I am writing. 
“‘ About the middle of March,” says Mr. Coward, “ the first 
swallows arrive,” but I have met no one who has seen one 
even in the first week in April. The sky seems empty 
without them. This is, no doubt, an illusion. There are 
plenty of rooks and pigeons, and there are always starlings 
desperately hustling from the chimney-pot across to the 
plum-tree and back again. But the starling is most inter- 
esting, not when he is in the air, but when he is at rest— 
making queer noises in his effulgent, tight-fitting clothes, 
sometimes like a baby in a cradle, sometimes like a girl 
trying to whistle, always experimenting with sound rather 
than singing. One looks forward to the swallows and 
martins and swifts because they really do live the life of 
the air. The sky is their domain, and no roof or tree or 
even telegraph wire. Till they arrive the air is an all but 
stagnant pool. They transform it into a scene of whirl- 
pools. They do for the air what the hum of insects does 
for the garden. They banish the stillness of winter and 
lead the year in the movements of a remembered dance. 
Spring, however, awakens gradually, and does not plunge 
precipitately into an orgy. First, the home birds sing, 


or rather redouble their singing, for the wren and the robin 
hardly ever left off. This, I think, must be an exceptional 


year for the chorus of wrens. Last year the lane that 
leads to the station was at this time a lane of chaffinches : 
this year it is a lane of wrens. Last year the garden was 
a garden of thrushes: this year it is a garden of wrens. 
That is possibly an exaggeration, but this little Tetrazzini 
among the birds has never seemed to me to trill so domin- 
antly and over so wide a rule. As for the thrushes, I do 
not know what has happened to them. I heard plenty 
of them on the outskirts of London in February, but here, 
fifty miles from London, it is as though they were an exter- 
minated race. Whether gardeners or cats or some other 
epidemic is to blame, the trees are silent of them. Even 
the blackbird is not too common here this year, but then 
a county gardener regards a blackbird as a Turk regards 
an Armenian. I wish thrushes and blackbirds could read, 
so that one could put up a notice offering them sanctuary 
even at the expense of one’s gooseberries and strawberries. 
Strange that a strawberry should appear more delightful 
to anyone than the song of a blackbird! I know, I may say, 
the feeling of boiling rage that wells up in the human 
breast at the sight of a blackbird stealing one’s straw- 
berries. Thank God, I am not impervious to moral indig- 
nation. If shouting “ stop thief!” could save the straw- 
berries, my voice would be for saving them. But I do not 
believe in capital punishment for petty theft, and, anyhow, 
if I must lose either a song or a strawberry, I had rather 
lose the strawberry. 

The larks luckily take to the fields and do not trust 
themselves near either cats or gardeners. They do not 
always escape even in the fields, and the dead bodies of 
some of them are served in a pudding in a Fleet Street 
restaurant. But, on the whole, considering what a piece 
of work a man is, they escape fairly lightly. There is a 
sort of “live and let live” truce between them and the 
human race. The chaffinches, too—the greatest bird 
multitude there is, perhaps, after the house-sparrows— 
are free enough to sing. They have been during the past 
week sailing out on short voyages from the tops of trees, 
like fly-catchers, dancing in the air after their victims 
and then returning to the spray. The greenfinch—that 
beautiful-winged Mrs. Gummidge among birds—is also 
abundant, and slips down nervously every now and then 
among the groundsel in the unweeded garden. I confess 
the greenfinch has all my sympathy, but it rather bores me. 
What the deuce is it worrying about? There is no poetry 
in its lamentation—only a sort of habitual formula of a 
poor, lorn woman. If birds could read, I think I should 
add to the notices I would put up a little board contain- 
ing the words : 
No bottles, 

No hawkers, 
No greenfinches. 

I should feel reaily sorry if they took any notice of my 
notice, but it might convey a hint to them that it would be 
good policy on their part to cheer up for at least five minutes 
in the day and that, in any case, there is no need to say the 
same thing over and over again. Every bird, it is true, 
says the same thing over and over again—at any rate, 
more or less the same thing. Birds such as the robin and 
the thrush vary their song as the chaffinch and the willow- 
wren do not. But even the robin and the thrush have a 
recognisable pattern. Fortunately, they are not always, 
like the greenfinch, thinking of the old ‘un and thinking 
out loud. 

The goldfinches have begun to fly about the garden 
again with their little sequins of song, as someone has 
delightfully described their music. They have their eyes, 
I hope, on the pear-tree—now as white as an Alp—where 
they built and brought up a large family last year. The 
cornflowers in the flower-border are already in bud, and 
I am told that this is the temptation to which goldfinches 
most easily yield. I hope so, at any rate. I should have 
a garden blue with cornflowers, if I were sure that this 
would entice the seven colours of the goldfinch to make 
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their home in it. Last Saturday, two lesser spotted wood- 
peckers invaded the garden. One always imagines a wood- 
pecker as a bird of more substantial size, and it is surprising 
to see this little creature, patterned on the back like some- 
thing made in the Omega workshop, no bigger than a spar- 
row, as it hastily visits apple and fig-tree and even wygelia. 
As it climbed the wygelia, indeed, a sparrow stooped down 
from an upper branch to study it, and then advanced in 
the direction of the woodpecker. The woodpecker lay 
back from the trunk of the tree—lying on its back in the 
air, as it were, and fluttering its wings while holding on 
with its claws—and seemed to invite the sparrow to come 
on. I don’t think the sparrow had ever seen a woodpecker 
before. Its curiosity rather than its wrath was aroused 
by the strange spectacle. It did not want to hurt the 
foreigner, but only to look at him. After having looked 
its fill, it moved off to a safer tree. Then the woodpecker, 
whose heart had no doubt been in its boots for the past five 
minutes, also loosed its hold on the bark and made off over 
the gate for a less exciting garden. 

Outside the garden the spring began on Good Friday. 
It came in with the chiffchaff. For three years in succession 
I have heard the first chiffchaff in exactly the same place— 
a clump of nut-trees on the top of a high bank. At this 
time of year, too, before the leaves are out, it is easy to 
see it. And there are few more charming birds to watch. 
With its little beak as slender as a seed, and its body moving 
among the branches like a tiny shadow rather than a mass 
of flesh and bones, it pauses again and again in the midst 
of its eating to take an upward glance and utter its mite 
of music—as monotonous as a Thibetan’s praying wheel. 
Still lovelier is the willow-wren that follows it. It is as 
though the chiffchaff were the first sketch of a willow- 
wren. The willow-wren is the perfected work of art, with 
little shades of green added and a voice that, small though 
its range is, is perhaps the most exquisite that will fill the 
air till the nightingale arrives. When I went out on Sunday 
morning, I prophesied that I would hear the first willow- 
wren, and, though I heard only one in a hill-side copse 
where the cowslips are just getting their bells ready, the 
prophesy came true. Not that I am much of a prophet. 
I don’t know how often I have prophesied the arrival of 
the swallow. And, indeed, it is the surprises in nature) 
rather than the things that one foresees, that are the pleas- 
antest—especially if one is easily surprised, as I am. I 
never cease to be surprised, for instance, by the sight of a 
goldcrested wren. I heard its tiny pinpoint of voice 
last Sunday afternoon when I was walking past a plan- 
tation where the bullace was in flower, and, on looking 
into the trees, saw the little thimble-sized creature making 
free with invisible insects—his beak is hardly big enough 
to eat a visible one—and performing acrobatics like a tit. 
One of the charms of the goldcrest is that he does not look 
on a human being as a wild beast. The blackbird regards 
a man as a policeman; the greenfinch bolts for it if you 
so much as look at him, but the goldcrest feels as secure 
in your presence as if you were behind bars in a cage in the 
Zoological Gardens. One could probably make him jump 
if one went up to him and shouted suddenly into his ear, 
or even by making a violent gesture. But his first instinct 
is not to run. That, for a bird, is a considerable compli- 
ment. There can be nothing more distressing to a man 
of strictly honourable intentions than to have to creep 
about hedges furtively like a criminal in order to get a good 
look at a bird. Why he should want to look at birds at 
all it is difficult to explain. I suppose it is a sort of mania, 
like going to the “ movies” or taking exercise. All I 
know is that, if you get it, you get it very badly. You 
would stop Shakespeare himself, if he were reciting a new 
sonnet to you, and bid him be quiet and look half-way 
up the elm where the nuthatch was beating away—up 
and down, like a blacksmith—at a nut or something in a 
knob of the tree. St. Paul might be reading out to you 
the first draft of his Epistle to the Romans ; you would quite 








unscrupulously interrupt him with a ‘‘ Hush,man! There’s 
a tree-creeper somewhere about. Listen, there he is! If 
you keep quiet, perhaps we’ll be able to see him.” I assure 
you, it is as bad as that. As for a man who takes out a 
noisy dog, or who whacks at loose stones with his stick on 
the road, you would regard him as a misbehaved and riotous 
person and would not call him your friend. Everything 
has to be subordinated to the hope of catching sight of a 
hypothetical bird—which you have probably seen dozens 
of times already. Truly, there is no accounting for the 
vices of man. There is, however, at least this to be said 
in favour of bird-watching, that it is the pleasantest of the 
vices, that it is cheaper than golf, and does not harden the 
arteries like tea-drinking. And after all, if one is going to 
get excited at all, one may as well get excited about the 
colours and songs of birds as about anything else. 
Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 


THE POLES IN UPPER SILESIA 


To the Editor of Toe New StaTesman. 

Srr,—As the fate of Upper Silesia seems to be still “in the 
making,” I welcome the opportunity afforded by the letter from 
Professor J. F. Niermeyer in Taz New Statesman of April 2nd 
to clear up the situation. 

There are three points of view in question: the history of 
Upper Silesia, its language, and the political feeling of the popula- 
tion. Professor Niermeyer reproaches me for having misre- 
presented the historical background of the question. I confess I 
dealt rather shortly with it. I did so because I did not suppose 
that the readers of Toe New STaTesMAN would take interest 
in the question of how far the brothers Boleslaw and Miesko, into 
whose hands Silesia fell in 1163 through the influence of Frederik 
Barbarossa, were dependent on or independent of Poland. It 
appears like a witty caricature of the ideas of some pan-German 
hotspurs who wished to reshape the map of Europe according 
to the old Holy Roman Empire, if with arguments like these the 
Poles demand the “ return’ of Upper Silesia to Poland. Where 
is the limit for such claims? Could not, with the same reason, 
England require the largest part of France for herself? But 
why stop here, why not go back another couple of thousand 
years? Recent investigations have, rightly or wrongly, led 
some scholars to assume that there has been a prehistoric 
population in England which might be related to the Esquimaux. 
Are we to expect, next, that the Esquimaux will claim the United 
Kingdom for their own ? 

As a matter of fact, historical reminiscences can only be taken 
seriously, and are only of any value at all—although for the 
democrat they never can be politically decisive—in case a certain 
soil has known a civilisation of a distinct national description. 
Now I should like to ask Professor Niermeyer to point out to 
me what there is known of a Polish civili ation on Silesian soil ? 
Where are the cathedrals and town halls built by Polish architects ? 
The pictures painted by Polish painters ? The manuscripts and 
books written by Polish poets and scribes? Where are the 
canals devised and dug by Poles? Where are the municipal 
constitutions and systems of law invented by Poles? I wait for 
the answer, but I know beforehand that it cannot be in the 
affirmative. That is why I said that “the country had never 
been Polish’”—which Professor Niermeyer says, “has not the 
slightest relation to truth.” 

The second point is as to the language. I am a bitof a philologist 
myself—Professor Niermeyer wrongly takes me for my brother 
Walther Schiicking, sometime of Marburg, now of Berlin—and 
know perfectly well what I am saying in this respect. The fact 
is that the Upper Silesians speak a certain dialect called Water- 
Polish. Of this dialect I have said that it is a language which, 
being interspersed with German words, had as little claim to 
being used for higher purposes as, ¢.g., the Pennsylvania Dutch. I 
cannot understand how Professor Niermeyer is able to term this 
untrue. When I read his letter I instantly went to a person who 
speaks Water-Polish—persons like this being in Breslau, I daresay, 
more frequently met with than at Utrecht—and asked him to 
give me a typical sentence in Water-Polish. Here itis: “ Gdzie 
to jest do Kindleanmeldowac ? ” which means: “ Wo ist das Kind 
an zu melden?” This, of course, would be understood by a 
person speaking High-Polish, but only in case he also knew 
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German, as Kindleanmeldowac is a disfigured German—*“ Kind an 
meldung.” Perhaps the reader thinks this is a made-up 
example. But how, then, does Professor Niermeyer explain 
the fact, that all the most fanatic Polish papers in Upper 
Silesia are written and printed in German, viz., Der Weisse Adler, 
Die Oberschlesische Post, Die Oberschlesische Grenz Zeitung. The 
reason is that, if written in Polish they would not be understood 
by the Upper Silesians. Another example: only a few weeks ago 
at K®énigshiitte a Polish agitator, making a speech in a great 
meeting, was interrupted with the request: “ Speak German,” 
and was compelled to continue in German because his audience 
did not understand High-Polish. 

The third point deals with the national feeling. I confess I 
do not quite understand what Professor Niermeyer is driving at 
here. I maintain that the national Polish aspirations date 
from the ‘nineties, Korfanty being the protagonist of the move- 
ment. Professor Niermeyer, on the other hand, after maintaining 
that this is untrue and that the Polish revival dates from 1848, 
goes on to state “ that this does not mean that in these years 
Silesians thought about entering a reborn Polish sfate.”’ But 
that is Korfanty’s aim! There is, then, even according to 
Professor Niermeyer, a great difference between the revival of 
1848 and the aspiration of the ‘nineties. But as a matter of 
fact Professor Niermeyer’s statements are absolutely misleading, 
for there is no political revival of 1848 at all. Professor Nier- 
meyer finds the signs of it in the famous Slavonic Congress at 
Prague of 1848. He mentions Silesian delegates who entered 
into the Polish section there and declared themselves ready to 
defend the rights of the Polish nation. But where is that state- 
ment taken from, I should like to know? The best and most 
impartial modern authors—Feldman, Geschichte der politischen 
Ideen in Polen, 1795-1914 ; also Alfred Fischel, Der Pan-Slavismus 
bis zum Weltkrieg, Stuttgart, 1919 —do not say a word of Upper 
Silesian delegates at this Congress, although dealing in extenso 
with its transactions. But even if this be no mistake it would 
not mean anything. For all authors and sources of every kind 
agree that there was no political Polish movement in Silesia in 
the ’forties. I should like Professor Niermeyer to point out to 
me, ¢.g., any signs of sympathy with the Polish Revolution in 
Upper Silesia. I refer him to the Russian book of A. N. Pypin 
and V. D. Spasovic, History of Slav Literature (Leipzig, 1883), 
which relates on page 430 how the priest Carl Antonievic, from 
Lemberg, visited Silesia in the ’forties, and on addressing his 
hearers as “ Polnisches Volk” (“* Polish People”), was directed 
by the local clergy not to use offending terms like that, but to 
call the people either Prussians or Upper Silesians. The Polish 
revival in the following decades was a merely literary one, and the 
Prussian Government suspected it so little and was so absolutely 
sure of the loyalty of the Upper Silesians that it repeatedly 
endeavoured to transplant from here officials—i.e., clergymen 
and teachers—to Posen (Schlesische Landeskunde, Leipzig, 1918, 
p- 162). In the first Prussian Diet, 1847, the deputy for Upper 
Silesia, Wodiczka, in plain words refused to support the policy 
of the Poles of Posen, who were already at that time aiming at 
separation from Prussia. “‘ We Upper Silesians,” he ended his 
speech, “ want to be regarded and treated as Germans, as brothers, 
as Prussians.” A fervent advocate of the Polish cause in Posen, 
like Archbishop von Stablewsky, disapproved of the Polish 
agitation in Upper Silesia as tending to compromise what he 
considered the good cause of the resurrection of a Polish State, 
by combining it with a bad cause. That was when the political 
Polish agitation in Upper Silesia had set in. This was first 
initiated on a broad scale by arranging pilgrimages from Upper 
Silesia to Cracow. The more or less harmless pilgrims being 
politically “enlightened” on Polish soil. Dr. Nieborowsky, 
who in his book, Upper Silesia, Poland and Catholicism (Breslau, 
1919), gives a most vivid description of these political pilgrimages, 
quotes a very interesting passage from the Polish Cracow news- 
paper, Swiat Slowiauski, which says quite openly of these 
pilgrims : “‘ For these people who speak Polish do not consider 
themselves Poles”’ (p. 60). 

In spite of all these things, Professor Niermeyer says that my 
statement, that the great aim of the Polish agitation under 
Korfanty was to persuade his countrymen to consider themselves 
as Poles, ‘“* has not the slightest relation to truth.”” Does Professor 
Niermeyer want any more facts? In one point I own to be 
extremely puzzled by his statement. He says I may learn 
from my fellow citizens of Breslau that fifty years ago people 
in Breslau used to speak of the country on the right bank of the 
Oder as the “ Polish side.”” Iam sorry to say I have asked several 
people who ought to know, but I have only excited their laughter. 
Somebody told me that he thought it was high time to rebaptize 
the “ Pariser Platz” in Berlin and the *‘ Englische Garten ” at 


Munich, because it might lead to claims ending in occupation, 
and he thought the territory in Germany occupied by the Entente 
was quite sufficient already.—Yours, etc., 

Breslau, April 5th. LevIN L. ScuicKINe. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—In regard to the coal stoppage I am an ordinary ignorant 
member of the suffering public, but as a prospective Parliamentary 
candidate I conceive it to be my duty to gather whatever infor- 
mation I can, so that I may elucidate the position to my public 
as far as my abilities allow. If I am to accept the account of 
the situation given in your article on the subject this week (and 
I am quite prepared to take this as accurate) the public has been 
left seriously uninformed or misinformed by the miners’ leaders 
themselves. 

We have understood: (1) that the miners are resisting any 
reduction of their present wages, (2) that they are demanding that 
the wage scales and conditions shall be uniform throughout the 
country. Your contributor states on the contrary: (1) that the 
miners are willing to accept reductions in wages in some relation- 
ship to a diminution in the cost of living, and to an informed 
consideration of the conditions of the industry, and (2) that 
while they insist on negotiating and bargaining on a national 
basis, this does not preclude an acceptance of district variations 
in earnings. 

Mr. Hodges’ demand for a Government subsidy as an alternative 
to the stoppage of all mines and the wilful destruction of some 
does not seem consistent with this statement ; and in any case 
it is evident that the miners have not succeeded in making clear 
to the public the position they take up. What guarantee have 
we that they have made it any more clear to the owners and to 
the Government ? If your contributor states the position cor- 
rectly the culpability of all concerned, particularly of the Govern- 
ment, in allowing matters to come to the present position is 
emphasized. 

At the time of the last strike I had to address meetings in the 
constituency for which I am a candidate, and I then tentatively 
suggested : (1) that the arguments for the consideration of the 
mining industry as a national whole were very strong, (2) that a 
national minimum wage was compatible with variations upwards 
in the case of individual mines or groups of mines, (3) that even 
national uniformity of wage did not necessarily involve a national 
pool of profits, (4) that a possible arrangement might be worked 
out on the principle of a contribution from each mine or district 
(assessed, say, as a proportion of values) to a national wage pool 
to be distributed among the various districts in calculated 
proportions and to be distributed within each district to the 
individual workers entirely under arrangements worked out by 
the miners’ organisation itself. All this was partly on the 
analogy of the professional remuneration of medical practitioners 
working under the National Insurance Acts, with the complicated 
arrangements for which I am much more familiar. 

Quite possibly there are factors of which I am altogether 
unaware, and which are not alluded to by your contributor, 
but in any event does it not seem that, in this as in other cases, 
moderate Labour opinion might be advantaged by the co-oper- 
ation of experienced Liberal suggestion and exposition in order 
to secure public understanding and support ? Why are they not 
united ? I, at any rate, should be grateful for further correction 
or help.—Yours, etc., H. B. BRacKENBURY. 

Stroud Green. 

April 2nd. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 


Srtr,—The miners are angry with the Government and the 
coalowners, so with the hearty approval of Tae New SraTesMAN 
they are now engaged in wrecking the coal mines. Coal is our 
greatest national asset. It is the foundation of our industries 
and is essential to our prosperity. Can there be a greater crime 
against the whole community than this action of a section of it ? 
And yet a Socialist newspaper upholds the miners in their anti- 
social activities. Socialism must be a very elastic creed.—Yours 
etc., Joun CoLiier. 

April 5th. 





To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to be allowed to make some comment on 
the article in your issue of April 2nd, “* The Crisis in Coal.” 

I do not think your contributor has quite realised the position 
of the coalowners. Faced with the Government’s sudden 
decision to decontrol the industry they had to consider ways 
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and means of carrying on after April Ist. The industry was 
losing money ; industrial fuel was a glut on the market, and the 
owners were advised that the ill-conceived flat rate wages— 
although imposed by the Government—were still liable to be 
paid by the owners unless notice were given : hence the notices. 
The owners’ offer was a percentage offer based on a recognised 
basis rate, as all advances and reductions in the industry were 
determined before the Government took charge. The change 
from a flat rate to a percentage basis operates differently as 
between different classes of workmen, the more highly-skilled 
man (even in the worst districts) getting off comparatively lightly 
as compared with the unskilled surface worker, the latter—a 
labourer—having for some time received more than a skilled 
A. S. E. man. 

The owners’ offer was intended to be adjusted month by month, 
and not for an unlimited period as you suggest ; and although a 
percentage was included for owners’ profits in the actuarial calcu- 
lation by which the surplus available was worked out, this profit 
was not expected to be available, as it was thought that the 
price of industrial fuel would drop considerably during April. 
The owners were actuated by a desire to do everything possible 
to get over the transition period, and short of agreeing to a 
national pooling system did all they could to meet the men’s 
wishes. Certain of the men’s leaders, however, would not or 
could not understand the method by which the owners’ figures 
had been arrived at, although they had discussed them point by 
point for weeks ; they told the men the owners wished to pay 
them the wage obtained in 1914. On these men rests a very 
heavy responsibility. 

Present selling prices cannot be maintained, and in an industry 
like the coal trade where wages are such a large proportion of the 
cost, they must drop if the industry is to continue. In your 
article you say “ the coalowners of each coalfield make no pretence 
of consulting their workmen as to the amount of these reduc- 
tions ” ; on the contrary, the owners asked the men to meet them 
in order that they might, show them their figures certified by 
accountants and explain the position. This offer was turned 
down because the leaders are glad of any excuse to boost nationali- 
sation, which by itself fails to attract the miner. Mr. Hodges’ 
alternative is that the State should continue subsidies, which is 
impossible from the national position to-day. The only other 

ion is an owners’ pool of profits. Has anyone any idea 
how it would work ? The inefficient maintained by the efficient— 
or if you like, in your words, the unlucky by the lucky. How 
far is the lucky man going to pursue his luck if the fruits are 
denied him ? 

In ordinary times many collieries close down year by year as 
good seams are exhausted and others are opened where prospects 
seem good. Under Government Control practically no collieries 
have closed, and we have five or six years’ accumulation of 
uneconomical pits on our hands and very few new pits. If this 
is to continue, no man will close a pit if his neighbour will provide 
the profit ; no man will open a new pit if his problematical profit 
which may or may not arrive (and in any case will be years 
coming) is to be so much reduced by the pool. Thus we should 
go from bad to worse, no man caring how things went. The 
attitude of mind to nationally-controlled mines not only of 
owners and managers, but of the men, has been shown to me many 
times during the last few years by leading Union men in my own 
district—“* Fancy paying for your own coal when the Government 
pays,” they say (the Directors of my concern pay for their own 
coal); ‘* What, nothing to drink when we meet you? Wouldn’t 
cost anything,” and so on. 

Your correspondent’s reference to the Lancashire Cotton 
Trade shows that the true position is not grasped. Cotton is not 
bulky for its value—coal is at least twenty times as bulky ; thus, 
geographical position, markets, etc., mean little or nothing to the 
spinner, for all can use the same material ; on the other hand the 
variation between seam and seam is great and between county and 
county, on the whole much greater. 

Finally, I should like to stress the point that the proposed wage 
was to operate for one month, and lean as February was, March 
will be found to be leaner, so that no one wanted the wage 
agreement to be a long one.—Yours, etc., COALOWNER. 


[We discuss the subject-matter of the three foregoing letters 
in an article on p. 4.—-Ep. N.S.]} 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While I might agree with Mr. St. John that it is for 
Indians to decide whether they will have a modified form of 
caste system, I should be afraid that this might also imply their 








right to revert to such practices for instance as “ Suttee,” the 
burning of widows with their dead husbands, which were a part 


of certain religious observances, as caste is. It would be hard 
to admit a “ right” to one form of religion and not to another, 
except the right the British have tried to uphold, that of justice. 
I think Mr. St. John will admit that British rule in India gave 
rights and justice to those who were below caste, which they had 
never enjoyed under Indian rule, and as far as possible made all 
equal under the law, or equally answerable for any crime against 
the law. 

Is not Mr. St. John rather evading the issue when he says he 
cannot compare Indian and British justice, because Indians “ are 
not rulers of others’ lands” ? Can he say a Hindu could expect 
the same justice in a Mahometan court, or vice versa, as either 
could in a British ? 

I agree most heartily it would be best for British and Indian 
to set their houses in order and help each other. I agree, also, 
that “ singing our own praises ” does not help matters. But if 
he would have every Briton who goes to India made to write and 
re-write “ Self-praise is no recommendation,’ I should also 
recommend that those who remain in Britain might be made to 
copy another proverb, “ It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 
There is a host of Britons in India who, because of their official 
position, may not reply to the accusations and abuse freely flung 
upon them. One can at least try to speak for them and claim 
fair play. I make no attempt to claim that British justice in 
India or in the British Isles is a perfect thing. I do maintain 
and believe that it is more perfect and fair to all races and creeds 
of India than would be the rule of one race or creed of Indian— 
as I believe India assuredly would be ruled after appalling blood- 
shed, by one, the strongest race, if the British were completely 
cleared out, as some Indians want.—Yours, etc., 

C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 

3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to add a few remarks on the subject 
of “ The Situation in India” ? A wealthy Parsi merchant said 
to a friend of mine in Karachi: “I know why we cannot bribe 
the sahib—it is because we have not enough money.” This 
remark was made about two years ago, and in it one may trace 
ideas on “ British justice” that are to my certain knowledge 
prevalent in India and not at all of the kind put forward by 
Mr. Khan. 

Early in January, 1919, I was walking towards the town 
from the club at Karachi, and saw coming towards me a one-horse 
ghari. The horse was making an attempt to gallop and was 
going from one side of the road—a very broad one—to the other. 
As we approached one another, I saw the driver standing up, 
mercilessly thrashing the poor brute, which looked, and was, 
absolutely done. I took the man’s number and wrote at once 
to the District Superintendent of Police. A reply came to me 
the following day to say that, if I would give evidence, the case 
would be proceeded with. I replied that I would—and a month 
went by. I then rang up the D.S.P., who seemed surprised that 
I had heard nothing and said the matter would be attended to. 
Another month went by. I next spoke to the D.S.P. in the 
club. He made a note of my remarks—and another month 
went by. Just before I left India I again spoke to the D.S.P., 
and he said: “ You really mean to say you’ve heard nothing 
about the case?” I said: “No.” His answer was: “ The 
case came up before the native magistrates—the man was fined 
Rs. 2, and I wrote to the Commissioner to complain of the 
inadequacy of the fine!" So the man was convicted without 
any evidence and must have paid a large sum to the Indian 
magistrate for the privilege! Such an occurrence would be 
impossible and unthinkable where the white magistrate is 
concerned. 

In October, 1917, I was the guest of my brother-in-law at 
Naini Tal. He was in the Civil Service, and was going on leave 
on the completion of five years in his billet there. His next job 
was as collector at a place near Meerut, and I met a very charming 
Indian at his house—a product of Eton and Oxford—who was 
going to take over for him and carry on during the three months 
of his leave. In February next year I was again staying with 
my brother-in-law and asked after the Indian—how had he got 
on and so forth. The answer was: “ A deputation went to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to ask for a white collector—after a month.” 
This does not seem to point to any widespread hatred of British 
rule—nor does it reflect on the particular Indian personally— 
it merely goes to show how deep-rooted, in the country districts 
at any rate, is the absolute trust the natives have in the sahib. 
This trust is based on experience, and I don’t think—the world 
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over—you would find a more conscientious, honourable, hard- 
working service than that which maintains the traditions of 
British justice in India. 

What India wants is education and an enlightened Press. 
The latter is beneath contempt (I am referring to the purely 
Indian Press). Lying and distortion of facts of the most bare- 
faced kind are commonplace. In Kashmir, where the officials 
are native and the régime modelled on that of British India, 
corruption is rife, and in a land flowing with milk and honey 
the wretched cultivator of the soil is fleeced in every direction 
and lives on, or below, the poverty line. When I ventured to 
point this out in discussing the question of giving Home Rule to 
India with a high caste Brahmin, who is a colonel in the Indian 
Medical Service, he said: “That was the fault of England for 
giving them such power before they were ready for it.” Useless 
to tell him—as I did—that with that example glaring at them, 
it was just as well that Britain should go gently on the question 
of granting Home Rule to India. On the caste question, anyone 
who has been in India is bound to be familiar with the sight of 
the sweeper’s tent remote from those of the rest of the entourage 
in a camp. Poor devil, he doesn’t seclude himself from choice. 
He is—in the eyes of his compatriots—a pariah, and the only 
people who treat him and his as a human being are the sahib and 
his lady.-—Yours, etc., STanLEY A. HuGHEs, Major. 

Home Place, Holt, Norfolk. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—If the caste system in India is such a good thing as 
Mr. Arthur St. John makes out, why is it that Indians over here 
repudiate it ? A meeting was held here in Glasgow a few months 
ago where some Indian Nationalists were trying to persuade our 
working men to pass a resolution in favour of Indian Home Rule. 
One of the audience, who evidently knew India, rose and asked 
what sort of government they would give the poor unfortunate 
outcastes and lower castes. ‘“‘ Which of you Indians here, if 
you were back in your own country,” he asked, “* would dare to 
take sweetmeats from the hand of a street seller and eat them ? ” 
A number of Indian students rose and declared that they all 
would, or in other words that they would not uphold the caste 
system, and that the audience there need not suppose they were 
being asked to vote in support of a caste system rule. They 
impressed the audience enough to get their vote, but I am certain 
no Scottish workers’ audience would have so voted if they had 
known they were voting to get Indian Home Rule of the caste 
description. If the caste system is good, why didn’t those 
students say so and explain its goodness instead of denying it ? 
Yours, etc., F. A. Francis GREER. 

Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

April 2nd. 


RELIGION AND RATIONALISM 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. W. Siddle, is hardly fair to 
either Liberals or Rationalists. He thinks he sees in them a 
common defect—the defect of not being sufficiently constructive. 
I am not much concerned with Liberalism, but if the criticism is 
directed, as I suppose, against the laissez-faire school, it is surely 
not quite just to the Liberals of to-day, who would go much 
further on the path of reform than the mere removal of abuses 
and disabilities. 

To Rationalism Mr. Siddle makes the handsome acknowledg- 
ment that it “‘ has done splendid service in making it impossible 
to accept any of the old religions at the valuation of their 
theologians,” but he implies that the Rationalist is content to 
stop there—that he is “like a pioneer in a virgin land who 
should say ‘Let us clear away the jungle . . . . and Nature will 
provide the corn and grapes without further effort of our own.’ ” 
Where is the justification for this inference ? Does Mr. Siddle 
know a single sincere Rationalist of his acquaintance who is not 
wholly with him in a desire for “ the development of the moral 
ideal” and for “‘ social reconstruction leading to the possibility 
of a full, rich, satisfying life for all” ? 

The antithesis, referred to in my former letter, between 
“ Religion and Rationalism ” had nothing to do with Religion 
in this sense. It was the familiar opposition of a rational inter- 
pretation of life, derived from human experience and observed 
phenomena, to a credulous interpretation derived from faiths, 
dogmas and “ revelations.” Because Rationalism is first engaged 


in clearing away “ primitive conceptions” and “ speculative 


beliefs” (I wish it had been half as successful as Mr. Siddle 
suggests), it does not follow that out of its own material of fact 
and experience it does not seek to construct a worthy scheme of 
life. 

From cosmogony-making the Rationalist certainly abstains, 
because in the present state of man’s development he regards it as 
a vain and foolish quest, but with Ethical Religion he has the 
fullest sympathy. South Place Chapel, the very home of 
Rationalistic thought, has amongst its declared objects “ the 
cultivation of rational religious sentiment, the study of ethical 
principles, and the promotion of human welfare in harmony 
with advancing knowledge.”” What more could Mr. Siddle 
want ?—Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 

4 Talbot Place, Blackheath, S.E. 

April 3rd. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Rationalists in general, I believe, recognise, with Mr. 
Siddle, that a “ constructive ideal” is necessary to the full 
development of human life. The difficulty arises when we try 
to define the nature of that ideal. Rationalism does not claim 
to be a creed. It is an attitude of mind, and the Rationalist 
holds that constructive ideals cannot be framed, or true morality 
evolved, without the aid of Rationalism, which, after all, is 
merely right thinking. To me, whatever conclusions may be 
arrived at by right thinking will constitute a satisfying ideal 
of life. 

The statement that “the eternal preoccupation of religion 
is with the development of the moral ideal” is not, so far as I 
know, justified by the historical record.—Yours, etc., 

Cuas. T. Gornam, 
Secretary, The Rationalist Press Association, Ltd., 


April 5th. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, E.C, 4. 


THE LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tu—E New SrTaTesMAN. 

S1r,—Mr. W. J. Turner’s notice of the London Choral Society’s 
concert is so misleading that I feel it incumbent upon me to join 
issue with him. His argument seems to me to be founded upon 
a false premise—that the audience was assembled at Queen’s 
Hall to hear Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, rather than the Missa 
Solemnis. I do not believe that this was the case. Most of us 
were certainly there to hear the second work on the programme, 
a work which intellectually and emotionally makes prodigious 
demands on interpreter and listener alike. 

Granted, however, that Mr. Turner is right, why must he assume 
that the wholly extraneous motive of “‘ religious bigotry ” drew 
the audience to hear the Mount of Olives? He may not realise 
that this work is very rarely performed, and the present genera- 
tion have few opportunities of making its acquaintance. Surely 
a knowledge of Beethoven’s mediocrity is just as necessary for 
the earnest student of music as a knowledge of his genius. Does 
Mr. Turner base his judgment on a composer solely in virtue of 
his successes? If he had to form an opinion of the literary 
value of Sir Walter Scott’s work, would he confine his attention 
to works of the calibre of Old Mortality to the exclusion of failures 
like Count Robert of Paris ? 

I hold no brief for the London Choral Society, but am grateful 
to them for undertaking the thankless task of presenting this 
tedious work, and thus bringing into bolder relief the consummate 
beauty of the Mass. Doubtless some, who heard the oratorio 
for the first time, came away from the concert with a less un- 
critical and less enthusiastic admiration of the composer, and 
may even have found that their idol had feet of clay, but this is 
all to the good. We all know how great Beethoven can be, 
and it is good for us to hear works like the Mount of Olives and 
the triple concerto to make us realise the limitations of his genius. 

Finally, I should like to say that I unreservedly endorse Mr. 
Turner’s condemnation of the Mount of Olives, and his strictures 
on the oratorio audiences of last century, whose religious suscepti- 
bilities necessitated a change of the title of this work to that of 
David in Engedi. In this case, however, he is unjust both to the 
audience and to the society who gave the concert, and I can 
only hope that a fellow-listener, who did not attend Queen 
Victoria’s funeral, who is a regular concert goer and also an 
enthusiastic admirer of the B minor, as well as the D major, Mass, 
may cause him to reconsider his opinion.—Yours, etc., 

Crepric H. GLovEr. 


35 Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 
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Miscellany 
A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


OST of my readers know already that A Bill of 
Divorcement is one of the most arresting modern 
English plays we have had the opportunity of see- 
ing for some time. The author has grasped the principles of 
her craft with a rapidity (for I believe I am right in saying 
this is her first play) which amounts to divination. The 
play has two great merits: it has for its theme a vivid 
pathetic situation, productive of a rapid series of tense, 
disturbing scenes, and for its base an outspoken, positive, 
militant, moral philosophy. Those are two very good 
qualities in drama. They are seldom combined, as play- 
goers know, and when they are, the resulting detonation is 
sure to be loud and reverberating. A Bill of Divorcement 
is certain of success and deserves it. It has the rush 
and concussive properties of a good Pinero play, as well as 
the plain, smiting, matter-of-fact earnestness of a play by 
Brieux. Under normal circumstances, it might travel 
Europe. In Northern Europe and in Germany it would 
find favour (I am describing the spirit of the play in 
making these assertions). In the Latin countries, in 
France, it would find a more critical reception; there its 
stage merits would astonish less and, since in France 
traditional morality has many subtle defenders, it might 
appear crude. 

We are asked to imagine that the recommendations of 
the Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce 
have become law and that the action of the play takes 
place on Christmas Day, 19382. And having done so, we 
discover that neither habits, fashions, nor types of char- 
acter have changed since 1921. Miss Dane has not attempted 
to anticipate the surprising changes the next ten years 
may produce. We might feel less at home with her 
characters if she had. No, her young people, Sydney 
Fairfield and Kit Pumphrey (note the androginous 
ambiguity of the Christian names, the first is a girl, the 
second a youth) are types of to-day; her mature characters, 
Margaret Fairfield (Sydney’s mother) and Margaret’s lover, 
Gray Meredith (note the surname, with its suggestion of 
Meredithian heroes who rescue hesitating heroines—Tom 
Redfern, Matey Weyborn, Victor Radnor, etc.), are our 
older contemporaries; and her old-fashioned people, Hester 
‘airfield and the Rev. Christopher Pumphrey (mark the 
animus and contempt expressed in “ Pumphrey”) are 
the types of would-be-domineering but helpless reaction- 
aries, who already seem absurd to the young of 1921. 
That does not look a very promising array of characters 
for a subtle and profound play, does it? Well, A Bill of 
Divorcement is not a subtle and profound play, but it is a 
remarkably vigorous one. Go and see what Miss Dane 
does with them! Besides, I have not mentioned yet a 
most important character, Hilary Fairfield, ‘‘ the man who 
has been dead,” or rather insane, for fifteen years, the 
husband divorced under the new law, who has recovered 
to find his wife on the point of marrying a man she loves. 

Christmas morning, 1982, began rather badly. Aunt 
Hester at breakfast had started again those nagging 
tactics which had delayed so long Margaret Fairfield’s 
decision to divorce her mad husband and marry again. 
Sydney, age seventeen, has overheard her and comes down 
in a defiant, pert temper. She champions her mother by 
carrying war into the enemy’s country, in spite of the pleading 
dismay of Margaret herself. Throughout the play this 
difference between Margaret’s generation and Sydney’s is 
clearly marked. Margaret knows Sydney is right, but it 
hurts her to hear opinions stated uncompromisingly. 
Margaret is word-shy ; her daughter knows that nothing leads 
so directly to the confusion of life and atrophy of judgment 
as mincing matters in speech, or how soon people recovered 
(with the security of youth she even underestimates this) 
from having their ‘‘ feelings” hurt. She does not spare Aunt 








Hester’s, who on her side wants to have it both ways; 
wants the tenderest consideration and respect heaped round 
herself, and when thus entrenched to castigate others in 
safety. If Margaret spoke out of herself she would probably 
say that Sydney, though she was a wonder, a dear, a never- 
sufficiently-to-be-trusted, beloved human being, was rather 
—well, “ugly” in some respects. Margaret wants to 
believe, and in a kind of a way cannot help feeling, that 
Aunt Hester represents the noble “ right” point of view, 
though perhaps uncharitably. She wants to believe, or at 
least not to deny, the gospel of Aunt Hester and yet to direct 
her actions by the light of Sydney’s. Still, if it had not 
been for the masculine pressure of a very ardent, stand- 
no-nonsense lover, Margaret would never have made up 
her mind to divorce and remarriage. She is in a vague, 
oscillating state of emotional and intellectual conflict, and 
many of the audience who are over thirty will recognise 
themselves in her. These three women are the best-drawn 
characters in the play; they are far better drawn than the 
men, and they are admirably acted by Miss Agnes Thomas 
(Aunt Hester), Miss Lilian Braithwaite (Margaret), and 
Miss Meggie Albanesi (Sydney). We all know how admir- 
able Miss Agnes Thomas can be in the part of a tart, cen- 
sorious old maid; she has never been better. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite’s soft, rather inexpressive, gently heaving, 
emotional, yet ever ladylike femininity suits her part admir- 
ably. As for Miss Albanesi, she is one of the best young 
actresses on the stage! I shall never forget her in The Rising 
Sun, and you will find she has identified herself so completely 
with her part in your imagination that, reading the play 
afterwards, it will be impossible to dissociate from the 
character of Sydney, Miss Albanesi’s prompt, careless 
movements, her offhand, clear level tones, her hard little 
compressed manner, suddenly melting (it is a matter of eyes 
and a movement of the hands) into that of the affectionate, 
excitable child. Sydney is going to marry Kit. Miss Dane 
has used the young lovers too constantly as comic relief. 
Kit (and Mr. Ian Hunter’s acting accentuates the defect) 
is not a serious enough character for the part he plays in 
the story, for Miss Dane does not mean us to feel that 
when Sydney finally gives him up her sacrifice is a light one. 
She makes her say when her mother is reluctant to accept 
her self-sacrifice: ‘‘ Oh, in six months I shall be dancing at 
Kit’s wedding,” but we are intended to take that as a 
sign of Sydney’s magnanimity, her way of making it easier 
for her mother to marry Gray, and not as Sydney’s own 
estimate of the situation. Kit is a “ jazz partner,” a nice, 
natural boy, but the fund of reliable good sense and strong 
feeling in him was not brought out either by the actor or 
the dramatist. 

At the end of the first act I was filled with admiration for 
the dramatist. She had packed into it stuff enough for two. 
Soon after breakfast, after two love scenes, one between 
Sydney and Kit, one between Gray and Margaret, and 
some more sparring between Aunt Hester and Sydney, a 
telephone message comes through from the asylum. Hilary 
Fairfield has escaped. He has escaped, but a great change has 
come over him ; in the doctor’s opinion he is really “‘ cured.” 
When Sydney receives this message her first thought is to 
protect her mother. Her aunt is alone with her in the 
house. Aunt Hester is not surprised at the news of Hilary’s 
recovery. Her sister recovered suddenly after many years 
in the same way. For the first time Sydney learns that 
her father’s long illness was not one of simple shell-shock, 
but that there is a strain of insanity in the family, though 
Aunt Hester can only be got to confess to all the Fairfields 
being ‘‘nervy.” This discovery is destined to have a vital 
influence upon her decision with regard to her own marriage 
and her attitude towards her unknown father. She is at 
first only deeply disquieted. At this point, the ordinary 
capable dramatist would have rung down the curtain, 
leaving us in suspense. Miss Dane knows better than that. 
The poignancy of the situation is enormously increased by 
hurrying the action on, and in the first act we have not 
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only Hilary’s meeting with his daughter whom he has never 
seen, but also with his wife. The meeting between father 
and daughter is painful and touching. Mr. Malecome Keen 
filled the part of Hilary perfectly. “He is a big, fresh-coloured 
man with grey hair and bowed shoulders. In speech and 
movement he is quick and jerky, inclined to be boisterous 
but pathetically easy to check. He has an air of being 
always in rebellion against his own habit of obedience.” 
Sydney watches him moving about quickly and silently. 
Suddenly he sees her—thinks she is his wife. The fifteen 
years he has been in an asylum are not real to him; unless 
he collects himself he instinctively thinks of himself as still 
twenty-two. There is one passage of extreme poignancy 
between them: 

Huzary ( Violenily). Now, I tell you I’m not going to be hectored. 
I won't stand it. I’ve had enough of it. D’you hear? I’ve had 
enough of it. 

Sypney. If you talk to my mother like this— 

Hinary (Softening). Meg understands. 

Sypney (Jealously). So do I understand. 

Hitary. I believe you do. You got wild all in a moment. 
That’s my way, too. It means nothing. Meg can’t see that it 
means nothing. But it makes a man wild, you know, to be dragooned 
when he’s as sane as—my God, I am sane! That’s all over, isn’t 
it? Iam sane. Daughter! 

Sypney (Watching him). Father ? 

Hitary. Don’t let me get—that way. It’s bad. Help me to 
go slow. I’m as well as you are, you know. But it’s new. It 
only happened to-day—iike a curtain lifting. (Confidentially) You 
see, I was standing in the garden— 

In the second act Margaret has to face the ordeal of 
telling Hilary that she has divorced him and is going 
to marry Gray Meredith. Dr. Alliott is called in to calm 
him down, and in his mouth is put the moral of the piece. 
“When conditions are evil it is not your duty to submit. 
. . « It is your duty to see those conditions are changed. 
If your laws forbid you, you must change your laws. If 

our church forbids you, you must change your church ; 
if your God forbids you, why, then, you must change your 
God.” ‘“ And we who will not change,” says Aunt Hester, 
“ Stifle. Like a snake that can’t cast its skin. Grow or 

erish—it’s the law of life.” Margaret refuses to take 
Fiilary back. But in the last act Hilary’s pleading moves 
her so intolerably that she goes back on that decision, 
and in spite of the anger of her lover and his arguments 
(‘ You’re denying the - yee of life’’), she would throw 
him over, if Sydney did not insist upon giving up her 
own marriage (she conceives herself unfit to have children 
with this hereditary taint in her blood), and resolves to live 
with her father. 

The second scene between Hilary and Margaret, when 
she yields out of pity, is inferior to the first, when she 
breaks the news to him that she is going to marry Gray. 
The scene when she finally consents to go with her lover 
is admirable. There is one moment, however, when it 
trembles in the balance. It is saved by Mr. Aubrey Smith. 
Margaret’s scruples have shaken his confidence in her love, 
or rather in her strength. She explains she has always 
been afraid of things—of herself, her conscience, her aunt, 
of Hilary—but of him, she says, she is not afraid. She 
comes towards him and kisses him gravely. ‘Is not that 
proof enough?” Now if Mr. Aubrey Smith had exclaimed 
rapturously, “ Proof enough! Come,” the whole effect 
would have been destroyed. I waited anxiously; he 
spoke the words with a matter-of-fact, rather gloomy 
tenderness, which gave the scene its proper emotional 
value. The play ends with Sydney nestling up to her 
father. ‘“‘ You see, [ll make it up to you. I'll make you 

roud of me.” Her aunt’s comment is, “ Proud of her! 
Y’you see, Hilary? That’s all she thinks of—self, self. 
. . . She’s like the rest of the young women—hard as 
nails!” Sydney bursts into tears. ‘‘ Father, don’t believe 
her. I’m not hard. I’m not hard.” 

That wail, that temporary collapse of Sydney’s courage, 
is very moving. 

Miss Dane’s ethics are the ethics of Ibsen; her play 
dates from the ’nineties. If some one has to suffer, which 
is it to be? As the doctor (an Ibsen mouthpiece) puts it: 
“The useful or the useless? the whole or the maimed ? 
the healthy woman with her whole life before her or the 
man whose children ought never to have been born?” 
The play has only one serious defect—the older generation 





are not allowed a dog’s chance in the argument. The 
representatives of tradition are ridiculous from the moment 
they open their mouths. When the doctor puts those 
questions, adding ‘“‘In this matter I cannot go too far”; 
Aunt Hester breaks in with, “‘ For me—too far and too 
fast. Before ladies. It’s not nice.” The line gets a 
laugh, but it ought to be cut out. Aunt Hester has been 
covered with enough ridicule. There is a want of dramatic 
tact not here only, but throughout, in the way in which 
the dramatist modulates from the tragic into the comic 
mood. A little more restraint, a little more Ibsen grimness 
and a remarkable play would have been a very remarkable 
one indeed. I do not say that tradition ought not in this 
case to have been defeated, but I should have liked to see 
it put up a better fight, and—a pertinent question—ought 
H ’s child, Sydney, never to have been born ? 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 


YOUR NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. 

ADMIT I was a bit rebellious as I stood in the entrance 
to the National Portrait Gallery in St. Martin’s 
Place. To live in London is one thing, and a 

heavenly thing, but to do London is quite another. Why 
should I, I said to myself, why should I, a lively fellow, a 
man of pith and bottom, spend any of my leisure in surveying 
an “ official” collection of British portraits ? 

Certainly I was in no mood to goin. But outside was your 
conventional London fog, yellow, palpable, distressing to the 
lungs and painful to the eyes. If I could escape that fog 
for an hour, it might lift and permit me to resume the normal 
life of an American in London, with its cheerful goings to and 
fro, its loafings and its sudden bursts of energy. I might 
feel like an American school teacher indoors, but I should 
obviously feel like a prisoner out. I walked on into the 
gallery... . 


* * * 


The first thing that struck me was the discovery that the 
pictures were not “Art”! Not primarily. They were 
historical portraits and busts, selected by historians and 
not by a jury of guilty Academicians. They met you 
frankly, it seemed to me, and begged you to leave outside 
all esthetic jesuitry and the skulduggery of the schools. 
This amused me and I decided to meet them halfway. I 
bought a catalogue, and turning down the first gallery to 
the left, I ran plumb into a picture of Tom Paine ! 

To an American that encounter was most astonishing. 
In the United States Thomas Paine is intimately and 
honourably and indeed magnificently connected with our 
Revolutionary period, but the only public reference to him, 
by an American public man in recent years, was that of the 
late President Roosevelt, who called him a “filthy little 
atheist.” Of course, Paine was not an atheist, filthy or 
otherwise; he was a deist, but Mr. Roosevelt had the 
politician’s instinct in these matters. He knew the American 
public, he knew the unrelenting hostility of the politicians 
and churchmen to Paine’s memory. As I looked at the 
portrait, I tried to conceive of the clamour which would 
arise in the United States if an attempt were made to place 
Paine’s picture in a national collection of this sort. That 
effort drove into my mind the thin wedge of a new idea, the 
realisation that the Englishman’s feeling for the past is at 
once more , 2nial and tolerant, and more respectful, than 
ourown. Ifa man has been burly enough to impinge on his 
generation, that fact alone makes him thoroughly significant 
to the English mind. 

And how the walls bore testimony to that fact ! 

Indeed, the whole gallery seemed full of middle-class 
rebels—Horn Tooke, John Wilkes, William Hone, Robert 
Owen, William Cobbett, Henry Hunt—and, of course, 
John Bright and Richard Cobden—together with Charles 
Stewart Parnell and John Philpot Curran, who would, I 
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suppose, be Sinn Feiners if they were living to-day. Among 
the theologians I noted Bishop Colenso, who seems to have 
been forgiven for having bedevilled the Pentateuch. There 
was Chaplain William Dodd, who, as I learned from the 
catalogue, forged a bond against the Earl of Chesterfield 
and was promptly executed for his lapse. And, speaking 
of the erring Dodd, I noticed that the hospitable walls had 
room for the strenuous Colonel Blood, known chiefly, as I 
gathered, for his unsuccessful attempt to steal the Crown 
jewels from the Tower of London. 

In short, I could not help feeling, as I strolled along, that 
the collection had proved a bit of a joke on the solemn earl 
who, projecting the scheme for a National Portrait Gallery 
in the House of Lords in 1856, had laid down edifying 
lines for it : 

Earl Stanhope attached the greatest importance to the authoritative 
power of refusal and believed the whole success of the undertaking would 
depend upon the proper exercise of that power. ... The success of 
the whole scheme depended on confining the Gallery to men of real 
distinction, of real fame. 

That is all very pretty, but time has shown how lamentably 
the earl failed to reckon with the deep instincts of an 
historical race ! 

* * * 


John Wilkes’ portrait interested me, but it seemed to me 








that the catalogue was a bit harsh in its official description 
of him as, “a political character of considerable popularity 
whose importance in his day was greatly exaggerated by the 
injudicious persistent proceedings of the Government 
against him.” Wilkes’ fight has never enjoyed the odour 
of sanctity, of course, but is this description quite fair ? 
His point, as I understand it, was that the electors of Middle- 
sex had the right to send to the House of Commons anyone 
they jolly well pleased; he challenged the older historic 
right of the House to be the sole judge of its own membership. 
He won his seat, but I am not quite sure that he won his 
point, you English conducting your political struggles in a 
crab-fashion very confusing to the outsider! But whether 
he won his point or not, surely it was and is of the very 
greatest importance, if parliamentary government is to 
survive the strain of the next few decades, if it is to hold 
popular confidence. This is, in fact, the very crux of the 
struggle now being waged in the United States, the right 
of the people to send to Congress—and to the various State 
legislatures—trepresentatives of the Left. No middle-class 
Wilkes has ever arisen in the United States to make that 
fight, with the result that Congress has twice expelled from 
membership a mild socialist of the Ramsay MacDonald 
type, who has twice been elected from his district. However, 
this is a digression. . . . 

Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Edmund Burke revealed a 
choleric man, rather narrow, I thought, and perpendicular 
in his views. It reminded me of someone’s comment about 
Burke, that “ he rarely showed his powers unless he was in a 
passion.” I wondered whether, on re-reading sorhe of his 
things in the light of that portrait, they would begin to sound 
like diatribes ; it struck me that they might. On the other 
hand, Hickel’s portrait of Charles James Fox was quite 
different in feeling ; you saw a fine, pot-bellied idealist whom 
it would be quite easy to “ believe in,” as we say in the 
United States ! 

Among the men of letters were several surprises for an 
American. Obviously, I have been negligent in these matters, 
or the picture of Charles Lamb “ painted after Henry Meyer ” 
would not have astonished me so. It was the picture, right 
enough, of a clerk in the East India Company office, but it 
was not my easy-going, Middle Western conception of the 
genial essayist of that generation. He looked, I thought, 
like one of his own “ poor relations,” a chap who might 


write about roast pig but was almost too ascetic to enjoy it! 
Another surprise was to find the joyous William Blake 
actually joyous. I don’t know just why one should be 
astonished to find a ruddy English youth instead of a 
hollow-eyed ascetic, but it goes to show how gratuitous and 





” 


“literary ” and inaccurate are the mental images of men 
and women with which we make shift for years. I went 
back to that picture of Blake several times just to feel his 
muscle, so to speak. It impressed me as having quite a bit 
to do with his Songs of Innocence and Experience! In the 
same room was my third surprise—the discovery that Henry 
James was an American to the last. Sargent’s portrait of 
him seemed to me to leap from the frame; you could 
“ spot ” the transatlantic character of it clear across the 
room. In the “States,” to use your engaging colloquialism, 
we have assumed for years that James had long been subdued 
like the dyer’s hand, and it was startling to find that he had 
not. I wondered if his Americanism hadn’t, after all, 
tried you somewhat up to the very last; I felt half scan- 
dalised ! 
* * * 

Some of the types—a very few—seemed to me soft and 
flabby, reflections of the cushy way they had been permitted 
to live. We have, of course, the same phenomenon now in 
the United States, members of the third and fourth gener- 
ations who are born to comfort and power and never know 
the toughening of struggle and defeat. Addison’s remark 
in the Spectator occurs sometimes to one, that “ it is the 
great advantage of a trading nation, that there are few in 
it so dull and heavy that they may not be placed in stations 
of fortune.”” We have some in America; you have some 
here. 

On the whole, after you left the Tudor rooms, the most 
interesting faces, taken as a group, seemed to me to be those 
in the legal profession. Personally, I have no great relish 
for the law, but those pictures impressed me just the same. 
You had to admit that they were keen, implacable fellows, 
even though you groaned at the thought of all the solemnity 
and pretentiousness and redundancy and general intellectual 
silliness which they have contributed to the world. How- 
ever, I suppose the strength and interest in these faces is 
explicable enough, for in the most litigious country in the 
world these men have enjoyed comfort but never effortless 
ease. 

* * * 

What a fine time I had had! When I left the building the 
fog had lifted and Trafalgar Square was no longer a death 
trap for the alien. I strolled along, relaxed and ready for 
anything to turn up. What an extraordinary panorama 
these portraits represented, I thought. Every kind of 
romantic effort, every sort of hare-brained enterprise, was 
registered in that gallery. One madness piled on another, 
in some of those rooms, and yet they call the English a stolid 
race ! 

And the record, how conscientious and complete. I 
recalled a phrase in Coleridge’s Table Talk which had once 
struck me curiously, where he complains of the Turks as 
“an unhistorical race.” That falls oddly on American ears. 
History, after all, one argues, what the devil is History ? 
If your Turk prefers to contemplate the future or the present, 
rather than the past, his choice can easily be sustained. 
What a curious place at which to attack an alien civilisation ? 

In other words, the American attitude towards History 
is at present almost as casual as the Turk’s. The average 
American knows something of England’s ancient record ; 
he has heard of Stonehenge and Roman roads, of Saxon ruins 
and Norman abbeys. He has heard of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts and the Hanoverian succession. When he thinks 
of English history he adds these items together in a neat 
arithmetical sequence. But that these things themselves, 
the living in juxtaposition to them, have done anything 
to the English people, have made them profoundly different 
from the Turks (and even from the Americans!) does not 
readily occur to him. It takes him a long time to realise 
what Clio means to the Englishman—the only one of the 
Muses, it seems to me, for whom an Englishman will cheer- 
fully waive his comfort, his convenience, his income, and 
even—as I discovered that afternoon—his sense of what is 
respectable and right ! C. T. HaLurnan. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Hogarth Press is a small, out-of-the-way tree 
which grows. at Richmond and bears from time to 
time peculiar fruit. On the occasions it does so, one 

pictures on the face of the public the slow considering look 
of a child who has put its teeth into fruit of an unknown 
flavour, and is about either to nod emphatically, swallow and 
bite again, or to grimace and fling the fragment into the 
bushes. ‘“‘ Wait!” the critic cries, “ Pause and taste 
again.” The last fruits from this tree are a slim volume of 
short stories by Leonard Woolf, called Stories of the East 
(4s. 6d.), and a collection of sketches, rhapsodies and medi- 
tations—there is no general name for them—by Virginia 
Woolf, labelled Monday or Tuesday (4s. 6d.). They are 
accompanied, rather than illustrated, by wood-cuts of a 
rough, blottesque, pleasantly vigorous kind by Vanessa 
Bell 
* * * 

Mrs. Woolf has published two novels, The Voyage Out and 
Night and Day. The first is remarkable, indeed unique, 
the second cousin to all respectworthy psychological love 
stories of the moment. The peculiarity of The Voyage Out 
was its sensitive presentment of the criss-cross of tragedy 
and commonplace, sweetness and drabness, ecstasy and 
ennui, rationality and nonsense of which the texture of 
experience is woven. In tragedy and romance obviously 
the author was at home, but the commonplace was ever 
strange and queer to her. Take a dull half-hour in any dull 
person’s mental life, or for that matter in any interesting 
one’s; it seems a limpid drop of tasteless water. (An old 
lady is knitting, or a young man cutting his toe-nails.) 
But place that drop under the lens of a divining imaginative 
attention and, behold! it is swarming with the lashings and 
splashings of the queerest animalcule, a flurry of life as 
irrelevant to the intentions of that person as the bustle of 
bacilli in his or her veins. Most of the time, perhaps, our 
actions are those of automatons, and our minds only a 
swarm of images, reflections and emotions, ever twisting and 
hovering, rising and falling, ever tying and untying knots, 
like flies above the head of a sleeper—emblem, he, of our 
temporarily suspended, moral and rational being. This 
aspect of life is never far away from the author’s conscious- 
ness. She uses it perpetually for artistic purposes; to 
produce effects of humour—the chirp of a somewhat acidu- 
lated Ariel overhead—and effects of a beauty which shall 
blend the apparently unassimilable commonplace with the 
ethereally fantastic, thus affording opportunity for the 
exercise of a style which is at once delicate and dry, impulsive 
and deliberate, extreme, quick and flashing. The rhythm 
of some passages in Monday or Tuesday is very remarkable. 


* * * 


In naming her new book Monday or Tuesday, Mrs. Woolf 
seems to suggest that this is the stuff, unlikely as it might 
appear, of which the mental life of any ordinary day is 
made. You may remember how in The Voyage 
Out the author was not satisfied with telling us 
what, at a given moment, her principal characters 
were doing, but took us from bedroom to _ bed- 
room of the large hotel in which they were staying, 
and described rapidly but with extreme precision how the 
occupants were simultaneously engaged. The effect of 
this was to impress us with the oddity and irrelevance 
of the setting which life provides for the adventures of 
the individual soul. We are used to a love story or a tragedy 
being set against the background of the irrelevant activities 
and indifference of nature, but a background made up of 
other human beings, each like a little clock keeping its own 
time and striking independently, had a curious effect. Ana- 
tole France sometimes uses this device lightly in the service 
of irony. In one of the best pieces in Monday or Tuesday 


it is used to produce a disconcerting poetic effect. The 
scene is an oval flower bed in Kew Gardens on a sunny 
afternoon. The author follows the thoughts not only of 
the different people who pass by, but of the snail that crawls 
tentatively along under the plants. First a man and his 
wife pass: he is thinking of a courtship, which years ago 
came to nothing, in Kew Gardens; she answers with her 
memories of a kiss, a kiss given her asa child by an old 
grey-haired woman. Then we become aware of the snail. 
In the oval flower bed the snail, whose shell had been stained red, 
blue and yellow for the space of two minutes or so, now appeared 
to be moving slightly in its shell, and next began to labour over 
the crumbs of loose earth which broke away and rolled down as it 
passed over them. It appeared to have a definite goal in front of 
it, differing in this respect from the singular high-stepping angular 
green insect who attempted to cross in front of it, and waited for 
a second with its antennz trembling as if in deliberation, and then 
stepped off as rapidly and strangely in the opposite direction. 
Brown cliffs with deep green lakes in the hollows, flat blade-like trees 
that waved from root to tip, round boulders of grey stone, vast 
crumpled surfaces of a thin crackling texture—all these objects 
lay across the snail’s progress between one stalk and another to his 
goal. Before he had decided whether to circumvent the arched 
tent of a dead leaf or to breast it there came past the bed the feet 
of other human beings. 
* * * 


Now a madman and his keeper pass, and though the 
elderly man is mad, he hardly lives more completely isolated 
in the bubble of his own imaginings than others. His 
bubble is a bubble of more arbitrary fancies, but it is 
hardly less unreal. He is followed by two elderly women 
talking of sugar and household worries, and they by two lovers 
who are attempting to blend their bubbles. Once more 
under the unifying blaze of the afternoon sky we watch 
the tentative purposeful movements of the snail. 


* * * 

It is these iridescent, quickly-pricked, quickly-blown- 
again bubbles, made of private thoughts and dreams, which 
the author is an adept at describing. In neo-Buddhistic 
books we sometimes come across pictures of little human 
figures, like the nuclei in the many coloured albumen of 
their eggs, and we are told that these are people’s auras. 
Auras, in the sense of temporary and shifting integuments of 
dreams and thoughts we all carry about with us while 
pursuing practical aims, are her subject-matter. The Mark 
on the Wall and The String Quartet are prose lyrical effusions 
which trace every streak and change in them. The first 
is a wonderful description of wool-gathering beside a fire ; 
the second of such fancies as are woven like a cocoon round 
the mind while listening to music. 

The meaning is plain enough—love, laughter, flight, pursuit, celestial 
bliss—all floated out on the gayest ripple of tender endearment— 
until the sound of the silver horns, at first far distant, gradually 
sounds more and more distinctly, as if seneschals were saluting the 
dawn or proclaiming ominously the escape of the lovers. . . . The 
green garden, moonlit pool, lemons, lovers, and fish are all dissolved 
in the opal sky, across which, as the horns are joined by trumpets 
and supported by clarions there rise white arches firmly planted 
on marble pillars. . . . Tramp and trumpeting. Clang and clang- 
our. Firm establishment. Fast foundations. March of myriads. 
Confusion and chaos trod to earth. But this city to which we 
travel has neither stone nor marble; hangs enduring; stands 
unshakable ; nor does a face, nor does a flag greet or welcome. 
Leave then to perish your hope; droop in the desert my joy ; 
naked advance. Bare are the pillars ; auspicious to none; casting 
no shade ; resplendent ; severe. Back then I fall, eager no more, 
desiring only to go, find the street, mark the buildings, greet the 
applewoman, say to the maid whoopensthe door: ‘‘ Astarry night.” 

**Good night, good night. You go this way ?” 

“ Alas. I go that.” 

* * * 


In the piece called An Unwritten Novel she guesses at 
the inner life of a woman opposite her in a railway carriage 
—only to find she was entirely wrong. The contrast 
between the diversity and arbitrariness of the inner life 
and the uniformity and conventionality of the life without 
fills her alternately with laughter and amazement—and 
sometimes with contempt; for of the two the inner life 
seems to her incomparably the more vivid and real. But 
the inner life of dreams and straying thoughts has not 
authority to impeach the other, and when, as in A Society, 
she writes from contempt, her work is not her best. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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EDMUND BURKE 


A Letter to a Noble Lord, and Other Writings. By Epmunp 
Burke. Edited by W. Murison, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 


Burke, we are told, was known as “the dinner-bell ” 
because the House of Commons emptied as he continued 
to speak. This is usually put down to the uncouthness 
of his delivery. But, after all, there was nothing in his 
delivery to prevent his indictment of Warren Hastings 
from so affecting his hearers in places that, as Lord Morley 
writes, “every listener, including the great criminal, held 
his breath in an agony of horror,” and ““ women were carried 
out fainting.” I fancy Burke’s virtues rather than his 
vices were at the bottom of his failure in the House of Com- 
mons. He took the imagination of an artist into politics, 
and he soared high above the questions of the hour among 
eternal principles of human nature in which country gentle- 
men had only a very faint interest. Not that he was a 
theoretical speaker in the sense of being a doctrinaire. He 
had no belief in paper Utopias. His object in politics 
was not to construct an ideal society out of his head but 
to construct an acceptable society out of human beings 
as their traditions, their environment, and their needs 
have moulded them. He never forgot that actual human 
beings are the material in which the politician must work. 
His constant and passionate sense of human nature is what 
puts his speeches far above any others that have been 
delivered in English. Even when he speaks or writes 
on the wrong side, he is often right about human nature. 
Page after page of his Reflections on the French Revolution 
is as right about human nature as it is wrong about its 
ostensible subject. One might say with truth that, whatever 
his ostensible subject may be, Burke’s real subject is always 
human nature. 

If he was indignant against wrong in America or India 
or Ireland, it was not with the indignation of a sentimentalist 
so much as of a moralist outraged by the degradation of 
human nature. He loved disinterestedness and wisdom 
in public affairs, and he mourned over the absence of them 
as a Shakespeare might have mourned over the absence 
of noble characters about whom to write plays. In his 
great Speech at Bristol he pilloried that narrow and selfish 
conception of freedom which consists in the right to 
dominate over others. Burke demanded of human nature 
not an impossible perfection but at least the first beginnings 
of magnanimity. Thus he loathed every form of mean 
domination, whether it revealed itself as religious perse- 
cution or political repression. He attacked both the 
anti-Catholic and the anti-American would-be despots in 
the Speech at Bristol, but his comment may serve for almost 
any “anti” in any age: 

It is but too true that the love, and even the very idea, of 
genuine liberty is extremely rare. It is but too true there are many 
whose whole scheme of freedom is made up of pride, perverseness 
and insolence. They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they 
imagine that their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man, or some body of men, dependent on their mercy. This 
desire of having some one below them descends to those who are 
the very lowest of all; and a Protestant cobbler, debased by his 
poverty, but exalted by his share of the ruling Church, feels a 
pride in knowing it is by his generosity alone that the peer, whose 
footman’s instep he measures, is able to keep his chaplain from a 
jail. This disposition is the true source of the passion which many 
men in very humble life have taken to the American War. Our 
subjects in America, our colonies, our dependants. This lust of 
party-power is the liberty they hunger and thirst for; and this 
syren song of ambition has charmed ears that one would have 
thought were never organised to that sort of music. 


All through his life Burke set his face against what may 
be called the lusts of human nature. As a Member of 
Parliament he refused to curry favour with his constituents 
by gratifying their baser appetites. As he said in the 
great farewell speech from which I have quoted : 

No man carries further than I do the policy of making govern- 


ment pleasing to the people. But the widest range of this politic 
complaisance is confined within the limits of justice. I would not 


only consult the interest of the people, but I would cheerfully gratify 
their humours. We are all a sort of children that must be soothed 
and managed. I think I am not austere or formal in my nature. I 
would bear, I would even myself play part in, any innocent buffoon- 
eries todivert them. But I will never act the tyrant for their amuse- 
ment. If they will mix malice in their sports, I shall never consent 
to throw them any living, sentient creature whatsoever—no, not so 
much as a kitling, to torment. 

Burke spent the greater part of his life summoning men 
to the discipline of duty and away from anarchic graspings 
after rights. George III.’s war against America, as well 
as the French Revolution, was the assertion of a “ right,” 
and Burke’s hatred of the war, as of the Revolution, arose 
from his belief that the assertion of our rights, not for 
great public ends but from ill-tempered obstinacy in 
clinging to a theory, was no likely means of increasing the 
happiness and liberties of human beings. He once received 
a letter from a gentleman who declared that, even if the 
assertion of her right to tax America meant the ruin of 
England, he would nevertheless say “Let her perish!” 
All through the American War Burke saw that what 
prevented peace was a purely doctrinaire theory of the 
rights of England. In 1775 the American Congress 
appointed a deputation to lay a petition before the House 
of Commons. The Cabinet refused to receive an illegal 
body. Penn brought over an “olive branch of peace” 
from Congress in the same year, and again, holding fast 
to their theory of the rights of Empire, ministers replied 
that Congress was an illegal body. Burke saw that the 
vital thing to decide as between England and America was 
not some metaphysical point in the disputed question of 
rights, but was the means by which two bodies of human 
beings could learn to live in peace and charity in the same 
world. I do not wish to suggest that he cared nothing 
for the rights or wrongs of the quarrel. He was, as everyone 
knows, the impassioned champion of right, in the noble 
sense of the world, beyond any other statesman of his 
time. On the other hand, he detested the assertion of a 
right for its own sake—the politics that are born of the 
theory that one has the right—whether one is a man or a 
nation—to do what one likes with one’s own. Burke saw 
that this is the humour of children quarrelling in the nursery 
rather than of grown men living in friendship or at least 
in mutual forbearance. “The question with me is,” he 
said, “‘ not whether you have a right to render your people 
miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy.” He regarded peace as almost an end in 
itself, and he besought his fellow-countrymen not to stand 
upon their rights at the cost of making peace impossible. 
‘““ Whether liberty be advantageous or not,” he told them 
during the war “ (for I know it is a fashion to decry the 
very principle), none will dispute that peace is a blessing ; 
and peace must in the course of human affairs be frequently 
bought by some indulgence of liberty.” Thus we find 
him all through the war reminding his fellow-countrymen 
that the Americans were human beings—a fact of a kind 
that is always forgotten in time of war—and that the 
Anglo-American problem was chiefly a problem in human 
nature. “* Nobody shall persuade me,” he declared, drawing 
on his knowledge of human nature, “‘ when a whole people 
are concerned, that acts of lenity are not means of con- 
ciliation.” Again, when he was told that America was 
worth fighting for, his reply was “ Certainly it is, if fighting 
a people be the best way of gaining them.” Though opposed 
to the separation of America, he was in the end convinced 
that, if the alternatives were separation and coercion, 
England was more likely to gain a separate America than 

a bludgeoned America for a friend. Addressing his former 
constituents, he said : 

I parted with it as with a limb, but as a limb to save the body ; 
and I would have parted with more if more had been necessary : 
anything rather than a fruitless, hopeless, unnatural civil war. This 
mode of yielding would, it is said, give way to independency without 
a war. I am persuaded from the nature of things, and from every 
information, that it would have had a directly contrary effect. But 
if it had this effect, I confess that I should prefer independency 
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without war to independency with it; and I have so much trust 
in the inclinations and prejudices of mankind, and so little in any- 


thing else, that I should expect ten times more benefit to this king- 


dom from the affection of America, though under a separate estab- 

lishment, than from her perfect submission to the Crown and Parlia- 

ment, accompanied with her terror, disgust and abhorrence. Bodies 

tied together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred are 

only converted to their ruin.” 
There, again, you see the appeal to the “ nature of things,” 
the use of the imagination instead of blind partisan 
passion. He himself might have called this distinguishing 
quality not imagination so much as a capacity to take 
long views. He looked on the taking of long views as 
itself a primary virtue in politics. He praised Cromwell 
and other statesmen whom he regarded as great bad men 
because “ they had long views, and sanctified their ambition 
by aiming at the orderly rule, and not the destruction of 
their country.” Who, reading his speeches on America 
and India to-day, can question that Burke himself possessed 
the genius of the long view, only another name for the 
imagination in politics ? 

Mr. Murison’s admirable student’s edition of some of the 
writings of Burke give us examples of Burke not only 
during the American but during the French period. He 
has called his book, indeed, not after the Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol or the Speech at Bristol, but after the Letter to a 
Noble Lord, in which Burke defends himself in the French 
period against the Duke of Bedford. Here, as during the 
American War, we find him protesting against the intro- 
duction of “metaphysical” disputes about rights into 
politics. During the American War he had said, in regard 
to the question of rights: “I do not enter into these 
metaphysical distinctions. I hate the very sound of them.”’ 
Now, during the Revolution, he declared: “ Nothing can 
be conceived more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred 
metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold malignity 
of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and passion of man.” 
Unfortunately, Burke himself was something of a “ meta- 
physician” in his attack on the French Revolution. He 
wrote against France from prejudice and from theory, 
and his eye is continually distracted from the facts of 
human nature to a paper political orthodoxy. As I have 
said, however, even here he did not forget human nature, 
and, in so far as the French Revolution was false to human 
nature—if the phrase is permissible—Burke has told the 
truth in lasting prose. 

His greatness as an artist is shown by the fact that he 
can move us to silent admiration even when we disagree 
with him. There is plenty of dull matter in most of his 
writings, as much of them was necessarily occupied with 
the detail of dead controversies, but there is a tide of 
eloquence that continually returns into his sentences and 
carries us off our feet. We never get to love him as a man. 
We do not know him personally as we know Johnson. 
He is a voice, a figure, not one of ourselves. His eloquence 
is the eloquence of wisdom, seldom of personal intimacy. 
He is not a master of tears and laughter, but, like Milton, 
seems rather to represent a sort of passionate dignity of 
human nature. But what an imagination he poured into 
the public affairs of his own time—an imagination to which 
his own time was all but indifferent until he used his 
eloquence in support of (in Lord Morley’s phrase) “ the 
great army of the indolent good, the people who lead excel- 
lent lives and never use their reason.” Even then, however, 
the imagination survived, and, hackneyed though it is by 
quotation, one never grows weary of coming on that great 
passage in which he mourns over the fate of Marie Antoinette 
and the passing of the age of chivalry from Europe. 

As we read these sentences we cease to ask ourselves 
whether Burke was on the right or the wrong side in the 
French Revolution. We are content that a great artist has 
spoken from the depths of his soul. He has released the 
truth that is in him to the eternal enrichment of the 
human race, 

Rosert Lynp. 





A ROUNDED ART 


The No Plays of Japan. By Artur Watey. With 
letters by Oswap SicKERT. George Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 


There is a story about Shelley’s famous line 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
—a story which preserves its point even if, as is possible, 
we do not remember all its details with accuracy. The 
line appears in the above form in what Mrs. Shelley presented 
to the public as the “ perfect edition” of her husband’s 
poems. A later editor observed that the line did not scan, 
and, besides, omitted to mention one of the seasons; so 
he amended it to 
Fresh spring, and summer, autumn and winter hoar 


—thus satisfying at once the claims of art and science. 
Swinburne was excessively annoyed at what he considered 
vandalism. It was precisely the irregular and unexpected 
rhythm, he held, that brought tears of appreciation to the 
eyes of the truly appreciative. Subsequently, however, 
it was discovered that 

Fresh spring, and summer, autumn and winter hoar 


was what Shelley had written: the bringer of tears to the 
eyes was the compositor who had omitted a word. 

This story, true or no (and let no Shelleyan write to 
correct us, for the moral is independent of the facts), was 
used in an inaugural lecture by a Cambridge professor 
as a means of “ telling off’? those scholars who profess to 
reconstruct texts in the light of what the author ought to 
have written; and the moral of it is that, if two poets of 
the same race, class and century cannot enter into each 
other’s minds, much less can imaginative reconstruction 
o’erleap the seas and centuries. 

Shelley, in short, whatever he may have said about 
autumn, was right about translation ; you cannot translate, 
you can only re-create. This has been Mr. Waley’s object. 
He writes, at the end of his fascinating introduction : 

If I have failed to make these translations in some sense works 
of art—if they are merely philology, not literature—then I have 
indeed fallen short of what I hoped and intended. 

Well, he need not worry about that. It is indeed the 
highest tribute to this book that, fascinating as is the intro- 
duction, the text is more fascinating still. The ordinary 
English reader must approach these plays under every sort 
of disadvantage. The tradition to which they belong is 
immeasurably alien to him; he cannot possibly, even from 
Mr. Waley’s careful explanation, reconstruct for his inward 
ear the metrical and musical scheme by which they are 
governed ; their religious assumptions are, for him, difficult 
and remote. And yet, out of this unpromising soil of 
obstruction and complexity and incompatibility, the 
natural beauty of the poetry rises like a flower. 

Mr. Waley allows himself only the briefest comparison 
between NO and the drama of the Greeks. The open-air 
performances, “ with their circular auditorium and round 
stage in the middle,” correspond, he tells us, in a general 
way; the actor’s room has its exact counterpart. He 
goes on: 

I gather that all the actors in Greek tragedy wore masks, which, 
as has already been explained, is not true of N6. Still less does 
the function of the Né chorus, who remain seated and motionless 
throughout the play (except for the raising of their fans when they 
sing), correspond with that of the “company of twelve or fifteen 
persons ” who “ stood in the foreground ” and danced the choruses 
of Greek plays. 

To the writers of Nd, as to the Greeks, dancing and music 
were essentially imitative. And here Mr. Waley leaves 
his comparison. For the curious in such matters, however, 
there are a number of resemblances, some of them merely 
comic and superficial, not only to classic but also to Eliza- 
bethan legend and practice. The counsellor Lyetsuna 
who, being invited by the Emperor Horikawa (1087-1107) 
to produce “something remarkable” in the way of 
Sarugaku (‘ Monkey-music”’), “ proposed to his brother 
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ANTHONY HAMILTON: His Life and 


Works and His Family By RUTH CLARK. 

“ Miss Clark has done her biography of the vivacious Anthony and 
his family extremely well. The amount of exhaustive research that has 
gone into the making of it must have been immense. . . . A standard 
work."’—Truth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


ART AND I 


By C. LEWIS HIND. tos. 6d. net. 

“We welcome the book before us, in which a skilled journalist, who 
is also a keen student and a sound "judge of art, ~¥ the case for the 
moderns in words there can be no misunderstanding. . We warmly 
commend the book to all students and lovers of art. "Pall Mall Gazette 


JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS 


Translated from the French of PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD 

by FRANCES RUMSEY, with a Preface by ANATOLE 

FRANCE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Dr. Paul-Louis Couchoud must rank as one of those who have helped 

to create a new and vital sympathy between the Occident and Orient. 

His is a priceless book, an aid to the true civilisation whereof we 
stand in need. *—Morning Post. 


ROUMANIAN STORIES 


Translated by LUCY BYNG. With a Special Preface by 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania. 6s. net. 

7  —— will turn with great interest and curiosity to this book. 
P omberg Byng’s English is a thing of life, precision, and 
grace. mye owe her a debt of gratitude.’’—Spectator. 


AUTHORDOXY: Being a _Discursive 
Examination of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 


“ Orthodoxy ” By ALAN HANDSACRE. 
“Mr. Handsacre attacks Mr. Chesterton’s religions manifesto smartly 
and cleverly and . . . wittily.’’—Times. 5s. net. 


THE MOUNTEBANK 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘ Holds the reader spellbound. It is a first-rate tale told by a master 
of narrative. . . . ‘The Mountetiank’ is a mast ece of the novelist’s 
art, who will make friends for himself all the world over. . . . Mr. Locke 
has done nothing better.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Lackaday is, indeed, a remarkable creation; one of the few un- 
forgettable acters of fiction.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT 


STYLES By AGATHA CHRISTIE, 

“ Will rejoice the heart of all who truly relish detective stories . . . 
the feat was amazing . the book is put together so deftly that I can 
remember no recent book of the kind which approaches it in merit; well 
written, well — and full of surprises.""—Man oF KENT in the 
British Week 7s. 6d. net 


THE GUARDED ROOM 


By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of “Mr. Manley,” &c. 
‘A gem.’’—Evening News. “ Well conceived and effectively carried 

out ... skilfully weintalned.” Tenth, “An admirable story .. 

written with sureness of hand. We commend the book heartily to our 





readers.""—Saturday Review. 8s. 6d. net. 
MR. DIMOCK 
By Mrs. DENIS O’SULLIVAN. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘Cleverly done - Strikes a newer note . . . The novel has vigour 
and fun.’ = Obearest 


MY ORIENT PEARL 


By CHARLES COLTON. 
“A picturesque romance gracefully told.’’—The Times. 


JOHN LANE :: THE BODLEY HFAD 
VIGO ST. 3 : 33 W.1 


WRITE FOR SPRING LIST AND “ THE BODLEIAN.” 


7s. 6d. net. 










































































LIFE IS THE ONE 


PRICELESS GIFT. 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


have given or preserved this gift to over 58,000 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


HELP US TO HELP THEM! 


Please send your donation to-day, and remember 
the Life-Boats in your Will. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


























MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M., P.C., 
D.C.L., LL.D., P.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette: “ These two volumes abound in x 
which it is a delight to Ay for their historical allusiveness and 
sweeps over long pated of the past.’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 

Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges ; limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols. ; blue cloth, 3s. net each. 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Glimpses of Bengal: 


Selected from the Letters of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Fundamental Principles of 
Taxation in the Light of Modern 





Developments. (The Newmarch Lectures for 1919.) 
By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
net. 

Karl Marx and Modern 

Socialism. 

By F. R. SALTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald: “ Emphatically a popular book, it has the singular 


merit of combining with ‘ popularity’ scientific scholarship and sound 
criticism, the two things of which the ‘ Populus ° to-day stand in sorest 
need. We wish it a wide circulation.’ 


Mutualism: A Synthesis. 
By ARTHUR TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Imperial Commonwealth 


by A. P. POLEY. The growth of the British 
Commonwealth through well-nigh a thousand years is 
here traced in a wealth of detail. The bookis particu- 
larly useful to sociological workers, followers of industrial 
and political progress, and students of 

the evolution of our Empire’s history. 12s. 6d. net 


London River 


by H. M. TOMLINSON. A series of essays and 
stories of Dockland. “ They are like the paintings 
by a master of colour, and though the colour is for 
the most part sombre, the effect is of a 

rich and glowing canvas.’’—The Star. 7s, 6d. net 


The Challenge of the Dead 


by STEPHEN GRAHAM. . written as 
it came from the writer's soul. It is vital, and it hasa 
message that is nowhere better yey 

than on its last page.”—Daily Graphic. 7s, 6d. net 


A Private in the Guards 


by STEPHEN GRAHAM, “ Terrible and heart- 
rending are the things he writes. He sees, as it 
were, the sins and obscenities of 
a national, a universal system, laid Pepuler Edition 
bare.’’—Sunday Times. 3s. 6d. net 
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that they should pull up their skirts and, showing their 
bare legs in the bright glare of the courtyard fire, should 
run round it, singing ”’—he surely is own brother to Hip- 
pocleides. The comic kyégen which “ were used to relieve 
the strain” are the parallel of the satyric dramas. The 
division of the play into “ introduction, development and 
climax” shows that the laws of art are not invented by 
the critics, but correspond to some rhythm in the soul, 
eastern and western alike. The servant who “ hood- 
winks ” and in the end is “ violently beaten” is a stock 
comic character of classic and medieval times. Here 
again we are at the fundamentals of human nature: to 
hoodwink, to beat, are funny acts. The two strains—of 
rustic jugglery and religious song and dance—suggest 
obvious comparisons with our own miracles and moralities. 
Kwanami Kiyotsugu, the actor-poet to whom (with his 
son) the Né owe most, died at the age of 52; William Shake- 
speare, the actor-poet to whom English drama owes most, 
died, some 280 years later, at the age of 52. This is the sort 
of coincidence which will lead Baconians to assert that Bacon 
took all N6 for his province. 

And the Princess Rokujé, like the Prince Hamlet, antici- 
pated Freud. 

Roughly, half of the plays translated by Mr. Waley are 
by, or attributed to, Seami Motokiyo (1863-1444), son of 
Kwanami Kiyotsugu. Seami, says Mr. Waley, 

has a threefold claim to fame, as an actor, as a N6 writer, and as a 

writer on the esthetics of drama. 

No description or brief quotation can impart the strange 
flavour of the N6, but it is worth while to give an extract 
from Aya No Tsuzumi (“The Damask Drum ”’), one of the 
simplest and most moving of all. A courtier tells an old 
gardener that if he beats the drum that hangs on the tree 
by the pond he shall see again the face of the Princess 
whom he loves, “with a love that gives his heart no rest.”’ 
But the drum is a damask drum; it gives no sound; the 
whole thing is a jest of the Princess’s. The gardener goes 
on beating, and the Princess does not come. The gardener 
drowns himself; the Princess enters, and is possessed by 
the gardener’s angry ghost, who speaks first through her 
and then in his proper person through a demon mask. 
“Though the waters parch in the fields, 

Though the brooks run dry, 

Never shall the place be shown 

Of the spring that feeds my heart.” 

So I had resolved. Oh, why so cruelly 

Set they me to win 

Voice from a voiceless drum, 

Spending my heart in vain ? 

And I spent my heart on the glimpse of a moon that slipped 

Through the boughs of an autumn tree. 
This is poetry. Nor does it much matter to the reader 
how much of its quality is due to Seami and how much 
to Mr. Waley. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


Education and World Citizenship. By Maxwe.. Garnett. 
Cambridge University Press. 36s. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this book is one of the 
most important, dealing with education, which has appeared 
for years. It has faults, grave faults, to which we shall 
refer presently. Its importance comes from the angle 
from which Mr. Garnett looks at his subject and from the 
wide scope of his vision. Any man or book which is to 
contribute something real to a subject like education 
must combine a narrow and a wide point of view; they 
must be able to use both a mental microscope and a mental 
telescope. And that is what Mr. Garnett does here. When 
in his first chapter we read that “ the first step in the direc- 
tion of securing more general agreement concerning the 
principles of education should be to give up the use of 
metaphor,” we breathed a sigh of relief: here, at least, 
was a man who was not going to base an educational 
system on some meaningless metaphorical axiom, such 





as that “the object of education is to provide a ‘ broad 
foundation of general culture.’’’ And Mr. Garnett did 
not disappoint us; over and over again in his five hundred 
pages he gave us occasion for repeating that sigh of plea- 
surable relief over the bald ugliness of his literary style. 
For his interest in education is that of a scientist, not of 
a litterateur, and what education requires to-day is not 
metaphors or clichés, but hard, bald, ugly, scientific thought. 
As Mr. Garnett points out, the chief characteristic of 
modern education is its aimlessness; there is no general 
agreement even as to what the main object of education 
should be or as to what it can effect in the individual or in 
society. It is these two questions which he is chiefly con- 
cerned to answer by scientific methods. But if there is 
to be a science of education, the first requisite is that we 
should be really clear in our own minds as to the meaning 
of the words in which we state its facts and principles, 
All through his book Mr. Garnett is meticulous—some 
people will say, over-meticulous—in “ defining his terms.” 
It is a very great and very rare merit. His second great 
merit, equally rare, is the intensity of microscopical analysis 
with which he attempts to establish the facts upon -which 
a science of education, if it is to exist, must be based. What- 
ever aim we ultimately decide upon for education, it will 
be concerned with influencing habits and modes of thought, 
emotions, desires, character. Now the comparatively new 
science of physiological psychology claims to have estab- 
lished certain facts about the working of the brain and the 
whole process of thought which, if accepted, must vitally 
affect the problem of education. The modern educationist, 
though he is always dealing with facts which are the data of 
neurology, practically always ignores the science of neuro- 
logy. Mr. Garnett has taken precisely the opposite method. 
He goes to this science of neurology and, by a careful analysis 
of its hypotheses and conclusions, attempts to deduce the 
chief laws of thought upon which the educationist might 
base a science of education. Nearly one half of the whole 
book is occupied by this attempt. It is a strenuous and 
minute analysis of the way in which we think and feel, 
or rather of the way in which habits and modes of thought 
and feeling are gradually built up in the individual’s brain 
and mind. In this task Mr. Garnett calls to his aid physio- 
logy, neurology, psychology, mathematics. He is, of course, 
here using the material provided for him by other scientists, 
but he does not merely accept it passively ; he makes it the 
material of his own thought, and the whole discussion 
is of great interest and a necessary preliminary to the formu- 
lation of educational principles. It allows Mr. Garnett 
to establish five laws of thought, and these five laws again 
lead him logically to a conclusion as to what the ultimate 
aim of education should be. In the last part of his book 
he applies these principles by translating them into a 
practical, immediate and detailed programme for educa- 
tion in Great Britain. It is in this final section that the 
rare combination of the microscopic and telescopic mind in 
Mr. Garnett becomes most evident. All through the pre- 
vious pages he never allowed himself to be lost in the mass 
of scientific details; his investigation was always guided 
by the widest possible conception of the educationist’s 
ends. Hence, when he comes to apply his physiological 
and psychological conclusions, his educational system and 
programme—though there are points in it with which we 
profoundly disagree—are based on very solid foundations 
and are yet marked by a real breadth of vision. 


It is not possible here to attempt to summarise Mr. 
Garnett’s elaborate analysis of the laws of thought or his 
conclusions as to the right object and methods of education. 
It is more useful to indicate certain points in which his 
faults have, we think, got the better of his virtues. He 
gives, for instance, to religion and to the Christian religion 
an enormously important place in his educational system. 
He holds that the chief aim of education should be to build 
up in the individual brain and mind a single wide interest- 
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system or maximal endarchy, as he calls it. At the centre 
of such a single wide interest-system, he argues, there must 
be a purpose-neurogram, and this implies “ active faith,” 
which is the first step to religion. Further, “ the Christian 
hypothesis concerning the central essences of the real 
world corresponds to the central neurographic elements 
in the character of the typical member of a maximally 
progressive community,” and hence “every member of a 
maximally progressive community should begin with the 
Christian hypothesis.” Here Mr. Garnett’s conclusions 
may or may not be correct, but he is doing what no scientist 
has a right to do: he is arguing from his own personal 
beliefs without subjecting them, or the terms in which they 
are expressed, to the drastic scrutiny and analysis rightly 
applied by him in the remainder of his book to other terms 
and beliefs. The sense in which he uses “ active faith ”’ 
in his argument is not at all clear, and no reason is given 
why other conceptions besides the religious should not 
equally well provide the centralising power in the indi- 
vidual’s single wide interest-system. Moreover, considering 
the position of Christianity in the world of to-day—which 
includes Asia and Africa as well as Europe—Mr. Garnett 
ought to have realised that it was necessary for him to 
substantiate his exclusive claims for it by argument and 
proof which he does not attempt to give us. His great 
defect is, in fact, an almost childlike habit of not going in 
certain directions beyond the limits of his personal experi- 
ence. It is very noticeable in this question of religion, 
but also in some aspects of his educational programme 
where the bias of his experience as head of a technical college 
seems to prevent him from facing fearlessly such a vital 
question as “ equality of educational opportunity.” 


THE POEMS OF A PROPHET 


Collected Poems, with Autobiographical and Critical Frag- 
ments. By Frepertck W. H. Myers. Edited by his 
Wife, EvELEEN Myers. Macmillan. 12s. 


The poetic activity of Frederick Myers extended over a 
space of more than forty years, beginning when he was 
fourteen, when he won a prize with two poems at Cheltenham 
College. The bulk of his collected work suffices to fill this 
four hundred-page, volume. Nevertheless, poetry never 
was his sole, or even his principal, intellectual preoccupation. 

He had gifts which are necessary to the poet; a fine 
gravity, an eager ear for the pomp and ring of words, as 


here : 
How have I seen in Araby Orion, 
Seen without seeing, till he set again, 
Known the night-noise and thunder of the lion, 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain ; 


and a facility in the use of suggestive phrasing, such as he 
displays in the third and sixth lines of the opening stanza 
of “* Hesione ”’ : 
In silence slept the mossy ground, 
Forgetting bird and breeze ; 
In towering silence slept around 
The Spanish chestnut-trees ; 
Their trailing blossom, feathery-fair, 
Made heavy sweetness in the air. 


But he rarely attained intensity of vision, or achieved that 
highest skill in craftsmanship which is needed to express it. 
Even his most resonant passages are sometimes broken by 
infelicities, At times we have a sense of a vision dimly seen 
and almost grasped : 
—Or she who, deep in Latmian trees, 
Stoops from the height her silver sheen ? 
Dreams in a dream her shepherd sees 
The crescent car, the bending queen— 


But it eludes him, as it does Endymion : 


—One kiss she gives ; the Fates refuse 
A closer bond or longer stay : 

The boy sleeps still ; her orb renews 

Its echoless unmated way. 





The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
fer sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 exs., 2/5; 4 oxs., 4/10, 

Also in the famous Baron 


Cartridges which fil! 
Craven 2225 
of to 8 nding up- 
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Writers’ Guild 


39 CursiToR STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : Museum 5976. 


Stories, articles, novels, etc., placed. MSS, revised for 
the Press. Arrticles written up from notes. Write for 
prospectus and terms to in Beauchamp, B.A., 
39 Cursitor Street, E.C.4. (If specimen MS. be sent it 
should be accompanied by initial fee of 2s. 6d.) 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookse ter, 


83a Hicu St., MaryLeBone, Lonpon, W. 1 


ATALOGUE of Books and Encravincs 


RELATING TO LonDoN—Sent post free on application. 











| If you umder-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
| upon yourself. 

| If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 


| PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecti 
| a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE | COMPANY, Seer 


| THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
18th CENTURY. 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY. The finest work on History of Antique Furniture ever 
published. Illustrated. Complete, 3 vols., 4to, } morocco, 1914. As new. Our price 
£10 10s., on approval. Mention Offer 462.—FoyY es, 121-5, Charing Cross Road, London 
1,000,000 Vols. (Second-hand and New) on every i subject in stock. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station.) ‘Phone: Hampstead 7224. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA." 
All seats bookable: 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. and 3s., including tax. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P 8 Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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Very rarely we come upon a gleam of intense vision, as in 
the first of two stanzas, ‘‘ On a Grave at Grindelwald ” : 
Here let us leave him ; for his shroud the snow, 
For funeral lamps he has the planets seven, 
For a great sign the icy stair shall go 
Between the heights to heaven. 

True, he opens with a hackneyed image, and the two last 
lines are not perfect in expression; still, there is something 
more than fancy here. Here, if ever, he was visited for a 
moment by a poet’s piercing imaginative vision. But such 
rare occasional gleams apart, the best he has to give us is 
not the magic fire of poesy, only that dignified and sonorous 
rhetoric by which in the well-known “Saint Paul ” he seeks 
to express not a vision but an idea. In so far as his verse 
conveys emotion it is generalised, not particular, which is in 
accordance with his conception of the poetic function— 
“that nobler view of poets as prophets, message-bearers, 
voices of the race.” He agreed in the main with Tennyson, 
whom he passionately admired, that “‘ One must distinguish 
from among the poets the great sage poets of all, who are 
both great thinkers and great artists.” Yet, oddly enough, 
there is in his essay on Poe a suggestion that he had himself 
a yearning, instinctive preference, of which he thought it 
becoming to speak half apologetically, for the purely 
imaginative content of poetry. 


AN AMERICAN ON SPAIN 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature. By J. D. M. Forp. 
Constable, 15s. 

Spanish literature has always had its devotees in America 
since the days of Ticknor and Longfellow, and these lectures 
of Mr. Ford’s are of a worthy tradition. He discusses 
epic, ballad, Cervantes, the drama, the novel, and the 
lyric, and has a final chapter on the literature of Spanish 
America. It cannot be said that Mr. Ford is a very original 
or thought-provoking critic. He is a sound informative 
lecturer with a sense of responsibility and a gift for quota- 
tion. In his chapter on lyric we miss any references to 
the religious poems of Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz, 
poems which are really unparalleled in European literature 
for their combination of spiritual, emotional and intellectual 
fervour. He is rather apt to be over-concerned with his 
authors’ private lives, and writes about Lope da Vega 
in language which could scarcely be excelled if he were 
writing of Casanova. His chapters on the drama do not 
carry us any further than Calderon, but his discussion on 
the novel includes some living novelists, including Blasco 
Ibanez. Naturally he points out, when he can, the influence 
of Spanish on American literature, and he makes out 
a good case, we think, for the Spanish inspiration of the 
serenade by Longfellow in the Spanish Student. His account 
of the literature of Spanish America contains names and 
information which will be new to most English readers. 
The poetry of Colombia, Nicaragua and the Argentina 
is not well known over here, but the selections Mr. Ford 
gives from Andrade’s Prometeo make one hope that this 
field will be explored further. Mr. Ford’s book can be 
recommended as an introduction to the chief names in 
Spanish letters, but it is only fair to his prospective readers 
to say that, while his knowledge and zeal are unquestioned, 
he has a most unfortunate and forbidding style. He writes 
of Cervantes that “he began to versify at once, and he appears 
to have cherished the fond hope of keeping the wolf from 
the door by composing for the stage.” The dramatist 
Lope da Vega, we are told, “ while engaged in his own 
erotic pursuits, acted as a poetical pandar, and indited love 
ditties, intended for the mistress of his patron, the Duke 
of Sessa.”” Mr. Ford perhaps excels himself in turgidity when 
he says of the Countess Pardo Bazin: “We must admit 
that she has mastered whatever principles of art the French 
naturalists had to communicate, and if she is occasionally 
rather startling, she never dilates gloatingly on the carnal 
propensities of the human degenerate.” 





SHORTER NOTICES 


International Financial Conference, Brussels, 1920. Reports and 
Papers, 5 vols. Published for the League of Nations by Harrison 
and Sons. £2 2s. 

These five volumes will perhaps be caviare to the general—or, at 
any rate, their price will be the price of caviare. But to the student 
of economics or international finance, as well as to the journalist and 
the politician, they should be of immense interest and value. They 
contain not merely a verbatim record of the debates of this important 
Conference and of the resolutions passed, but full statements of the 
economic position of the various countries represented, statistical 
pamphlets on currency, trade and finance, and special memoranda by 
certain economic experts. Of these last, which can be bought as 
separate pamphlets (1s. each), those by Professor Pigou and Professor 
Cassel, of Stockholm, have attracted widespread notice both in Europe 
and America. Professor Charles Gide is interesting and slightly 
heretical ; he argues that inflation is not so severe a malady as the 
classical economy represents it to be, and, so far as France is concerned, 
he shows that the degree of inflation and its effect upon prices have 
been greatly exaggerated. Professor Pantaleoni, of Rome, gives us a 
veritable “ shilling shocker.” He is a violent anti-Socialist and anti- 
democrat, and he paints a lurid and generally unconvincing picture 
of all our meddling paternal governments and our Bolshevistic, black- 
mailing workmen. All the economists, however, agree in recommend- 
ing certain practical measures, including the stopping of currency 
inflation and the granting of international credits. On these two 
points also the whole Conference was agreed, and their proposal for 
the setting up of an international organisation to help distressed 
States was elaborated in the Ter Meulen scheme, which everyone 
professes to believe in, but no one apparently is in a hurry to see in 
operation. 


History of Sacrament in Relation to Thought and Progress. By 
ALIceE GARDNER, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

The Crown Theological Library of Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
contains many excellent books in which the standard of scholarship 
is high. Miss Alice Gardner’s book is the work of a scholarly mind 
and of one who is also sensitive to the influences of religion. From 
a lucid and compact historical account of the history of the Christian 
sacraments and their relation to ceremonies and rites in primitive 
religions, she passes to the discussion of the value of the sacramental 
idea in civilisation, which is defined as the recognition of the unseen 
and eternal in the seen and the temporal. She points out that the 
genesis of art among savages seems to have sprung from something 
clesely resembling sacramental faith. She only touches on the 
influence of the doctrine of Transubstantiation on church architecture. 
On this subject we may refer readers to a most remarkable book, 
The Sacred Shrine, by Yrj6 Hirn (Macmillan). The impossible and 
religious character of ancient church architecture is due to a church 
having been regarded mainly as a shrine for the Sacred Body, in 
which architecturally everything converges towards the altar, and 
only in the second place as a building designed for religious instruction. 
Miss Alice Gardner follows Baron von Higel in separating Religion 
into three elements—the institutional or social, the intellectual (both 
doctrinal and speculative), and the mystic or personal. In the his- 
torical portion of her book she views the sacraments at each period 
from these three points of view. The book is learned without ostenta- 
tion, serious without gush, and thoughtful without pretension. 


The Great Munition Feat, 1914-1918. By Grorce A. B. Dewar. 
Constable. 21s. 

It is fitting that the praises of the man at the home base should be 
sung as well as those of the man who went over the top in Flanders. 
Yet, with the futility of Versailles before our eyes, it is a little saddening 
to read this record of the unparalleled effort of 1914-18. “‘ The work 
in the field and the factory during those four ardent years, done even 
by men who had honestly believed themselves to be ‘ crocks,’ was 
extraordinary,” writes Mr. Dewar. His book is written with sympathy 
and appreciation of the workers in the munition factories—unskilled 
and unused to the work as so many of them were at the start. He 
believes that the lessons learnt in the war, the application of science 
to industry on a scale undreamt of before, will prove of enormous value 
when our peace industries are once more in full swing. Yet he does 
not minimise the drawbacks of.too great a subdivision of labour. 
The book contains many wonderfully interesting details. ‘‘ Often the 
Vickers gun fired as many as 60,000 rounds per day, sometimes 10,000 
rounds in an hour without a jam or stoppage that could not be cor- 
rected instantly.” ‘‘By a single action the guillotine severs steel 
sheets some six inches thick. We have at least one guillotine in the 
country to-day able to deal with sheets of steel fifty feet by twenty-four.” 
It is altogether a marvellous—an almost incredible—record and well 


worth reading. 

The Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories. Book V. By E. H. 
SraLpinc. 3s. 6d. Book III. By N. Niemeyer. 3s. George 
Philip and Son. 

There is no doubt that the teaching of history is improving. Nothing 
could be better in their way than these two short manuals. Political 
history is a dead, pedantic study until it is understood in terms of 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WoMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to PrincrpaL, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
w.c. 1. 








\ ee PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
4 offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher's Training in SWepisH Epvuca- 

TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its 
branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HyGrene, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers! Chairman and Hou. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


Es LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
4  UNIVeRrstry Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle——discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Cousumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LoVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 











SCHOOLS. 





Bsoeruton HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time the community to which they belong. The cduca- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school : 
BEATRICE M. BAKER, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. LyN HARRIS. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


’ “ ’ +c 

MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


OMAN ORGANISER, Liberal, preferably acquainted with new 
industrial policy, wanted for Manchester constituency. Expericnce in 
speaking and organising essential. Salary {250.—Apply Box 538, G.P.O., 

Mauchester. 








EXHIBITION. 


RIDA Y CLUB. 
Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture aud Applied Arts. 
April 4th to j3oth (all day Saturdays). Admission 1/3. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, Lr1D., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.—- 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and poomn tly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
HILpitcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


, oe a Manuscripts carefully copied. Un- 
solicited testimonials and estimate sent on request.—C. A. DARD, 228 
Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 


Sg ae Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
—Address Mrs. CHEESMAN, 19 Abingdon Bldgs., Boundary Street, London, 2 E. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Escorial, Madrid, Rinda, Algeciras, 
Granada, etc. 5 weeks. 125 gus. 
June 2. ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gus. 
Summer Tours. French Chateaux and Pyrenees, Tyrol, etc. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuorp, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, UpperNorwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE. — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. WHarton, Acting Secretary. 


JICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

. | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Ac. 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| INDUM HOUSE, 
4 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School ou Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


y EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE LURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. m-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerii 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the Principal. 





O PARENTS.—Lady, with small Montessori School, is able to 
take 2 or 3 little children to live in her home in the country and to give special, 
individual care to children whose parents are abroad.—Apply Box 643, Nrw 

STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A uaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wood park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for ist M.B. work.—Pros 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free dovdeginent as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Ind dent study ; special attention to health and physical development 
Pu repared Ter the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
exter: students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora CLARK and Miss K. M. EL.is. 











LITERARY. 


[ ‘HE EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the PriInciPAL, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, COwFOLD, SUSSEX. 








UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 











The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, to any address in Great 
Britain or abroad is 30s.; six months, 15s.; three 
months, 7s. 6d. 

A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation. To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. now 
veady, price 7s. and 325s. respectively. 








The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
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actual life. Howare the motives of statesmen and the causes of politica] 
events which it was the task of the student to learn by heart to be 
understood unless he knows how men in general were thinking and 
living at the time ? Social conditions, moreover, make policies and 
reforms, motives and political institutions vivid to the imagination, 
and only through the imagination can history be taught. Carlyle 
was right about that. His fault was that he insisted on illuminating 
the past only by his own imagination, which was wonderfully vivid 
but lurid and peculiar. The modern method of teaching history is 
less presumptuous and misleading. It attempts to picture the past 
by arranging extracts from contemporary documents and summarising 
them. Nothing in its way could be better than Mr. Spalding’s history 
of the class which is called gentleman during the years 1600-1760, or 
his chapters on “Town Life” and ‘“ The Government of the Village” 
during the same period. Mr. Niemeyer has been equally successful 
in dealing with an earlier period, 1300-1485. His chapter on the 
Black Death and the Peasants’ Revolt is not only an excellent summary 
but a vivid story. At the end of each chapter is a short list of the 
books which will throw further light on the aspect of the past dis- 
cussed. These books are not only interesting to youth, but to every- 
body. They follow upon an admirable series of Junior Books covering 
the same ground already published. Among the books recommended 
at the end of each chapter no historical novels are mentioned. His- 
torical novels are apt to be unhistorical, but there are a few which 
really help the student to understand a period. 


The Scientific Papers of Bertram Hopkinson, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S. 
Collected and Arranged by Sir J. ALrrep Ewrne, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
and Sir Josern Larmor, F.R.S., M.P. Cambridge University 
Press. 63s. 

This is a handsome memorial volume to the late Professor of Mechan- 
ism at Cambridge, who was killed in a flying accident in 1918, while 
engaged on national service. Most of the papers are naturally too 
technical for any but engineering readers. A few, such as that on 
““The Pressure of a Blow,” are of more general interest. Two bio- 
graphical notices are included, by Sir Alfred Ewing and by Mr. A. V. 
Hill, F.R.S., both of which are successful in giving a vivid portrait of 
a remarkable personality. The volume contains all those writings 
of Professor Hopkinson which seemed of sufficient importance, with 
the exception of his tractate on The Theory of Vibrations of Systems 
having one Degree of Freedom—an omission which the general reader 
will easily condone. 


Stray Thoughts and Memories. 
Parsons. 18s. 

Miss Rentoul need have made no apology for this interesting book, 
though the price is perhaps a little excessive. Judge Rentoul would 
possibly have been wise to stick to his original profession, the Church, 
instead of straying into law and politics; but the influence of an 
honest enthusiast is always a welcome aseptic in any sphere of life— 
especially politics. 

The chapters on Ireland are particularly sane and valuable, but his 
views on the liquor trade are merely fanatical. He sides violently 
with Judge Parry in condemning imprisonment for debt ; but there 
is another side to the question which was often expounded to the 
present writer by the late Judge Bacon, who was a humane judge. 

The chapter on electioncering memories is quite entertaining and 
full of anecdotes such as the following. Colonel Connelly was attacked 
when candidate for Co. Donegal, because he had “ run the blockade 
during the American Civil War.” This charge was being pressed by 
an opponent when someone in the audience asked, ‘‘ What is running 
the blockade ?” Utterly nonplussed, the speaker thought for a 
moment and then said, ‘ Well, it’s hard to explain, but it’s just a 
dodge of the Tory landlords for cheating the tenant farmers.” 

The language used by Mr. Justice Darling to Judge Rentoul is 
referred to with dignity ; it would be interesting to know why Mr. 
Justice Darling took the unusual line that he did. The style of Mr. 
Justice Darling might have exposed a journalist to more than a 
suggestion of contempt of court. 


THE CITY 


IJILE business men generally are convinced that 

wages have to come down, many people in the 

City express the opinion that the Government 

and coal magnates in concert have overreached themselves, 

and here and there one hears doubts as to whether indirect 

government of the Empire by a federation of manufacturers 

(manufacturers, be it noted, not merchants) is the best 

possible thing at this juncture. The coalowners and their 

allies have, however, secured ownership or control of the 

principal financial dailies ; so, for the faint murmurings of 

the views alluded to, one has to mix up with City people 

or read the weekly financial and business publications. On 

Monday markets were weak, but they revived on Tuesday, 
and the undertone is by no means weak. ’ 

* a * 
In spite of the coal trouble, the week opens with a number 


of new issues of such variety that the public is given the 
choice of investing capital in nickel, toffee, oxygen, and 


By James A, Renrovt, K.C., LL.D. 


provisions. The four big issues amount to nearly two and 
a-half million pounds, and all four possess decided attrac- 
tions. The Mackintosh issue is perhaps the weakest of the 
four, but even here the vendors put in £350,000 of tangible 
assets against £289,746 in cash, taking the balance in con- 
sideration of the goodwill, etc., in ordinary shares. The 
holder of the preference shares, therefore, gets his cumulative 
10 per cent. before the ordinary shareholders are entitled 
to anything. The Lipton 9 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares should meet with a good reception, and both the 
Mond Nickel and the British Oxygen 8 per cent. debenture 
stock are excellent high-yielding securities of first-class 
quality. 

* * * 

According to recent advices from the United States 

industrial conditions are still most unsatisfactory, and in 
the latter part of March the steel industry as a whole was 
operating at less than 35 per cent. of capacity, as compared 
with 40 per cent. in the early part of the month and 80 
per cent. a few months ago. The United States Steel 
Corporation was working 45 per cent. of capacity as against 
65 per cent. in the latter half of February and 90 per cent. 
in January. Cotton growers seem to be very hard hit, 
and at a convention of planters one said that he had been 
a cotton farmer and had vacillated between starvation 
and semi-starvation for many years. Then came the 
boll-weevil, and he was forced to go in for other crops. 
Now he was prosperous, but he admitted it required a 
disaster to make him abandon the one crop system under 
which he had worked all his life. The State of Oklahoma 
planted more cotton in 1920 than could be picked, and 
thousands of bales are reported to be still in the fields, and 
several hundred thousand bales are unsold in the hands 
of farmers. With cotton selling at below production cost 
the position of growers is most unfavourable, and drastic 
measures are being taken to reduce the amount of cotton 
grown. With this process going on in connection with 
many commodities, there is a danger that if and when 
trade revives there may come a serious shortage of raw 
materials, with scarcity prices. These extreme fluctuations 
are most harmful, but mankind has not yet learned how 
to organise production for the common good. 

* * + 

Writing under the heading of the ‘ Brewery Outlook ” 

a few months ago, the Financier, in a leading article, said : 
“Those who have closely studied the results secured by 
the brewery industry during the past twelve months will 
have little doubt in their minds that the ‘ trade’ will con- 
tinue to thrive for an indefinite time. During the war the 
various companies prospered greatly, and many that were 
in a precarious condition were placed firmly on their legs. 
It may be said, indeed, that the war gave the industry a 
new lease of life.” Judging from the report of the New- 
castle brewing house of Robert Deuchar Limited, the antici- 
pation of continued prosperity has proved to be correct, 
for the net profit last year was £89,200. The ordinary 
shareholders receive a dividend of 50 per cent., the same 
as last year, while large amounts are placed to reserve and 
carried forward. This is one of the occasions on which a 
financial journal makes as appropriate a comment as could 
be made in these columns, so I content myself with quoting 
the following remark of the Financial Times : “ Considering 
that it is only four years ago that the arrears of preference 
dividend were liquidated, it says something for the phenom- 
enal earnings made in recent years by the trade that since 
then this company has repaid to its ordinary proprietors 
their capital nearly one-and-three-quarter times over.” 

* x * 


We are often told that trade follows the flag, and some 
cynics say that the flag follows the missionaries. The 
following advertisement I extract from the South American 
Journal : 

Are you aware that Missionaries create new markets ? 
They do! 

If you doubt it, read the story of 

W. Barbrooke Grubb, F.R.G.S. 
(“An Unknown People in an Unknown Land ”’) 

or write to the Clerical Secretary, 

South American Missionary Society, 

20, John Street, London, W.C. 1. 

You need our help. Will you please help us ? 


A. Emit DaAvries. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
ORANGE ORCHARDS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


HE possibilities of South Africa for growing 
citrus and other tropical and sub-tropical 
fruits on a commercial scale have been the subject 
of careful study for many years past. The South 
African Prudential, Limited, has launched the 
business on comprehensive lines, with the prospect 
of great developments. It holds estates in the 
Barberton District, comprising the farms Thornhill, 
Mayfair, and Exeter, representing 5,000 acres of the 
finest citrus land to be obtained anywhere in the 
Transvaal. The aim is to give investors and settlers 
a proposition which leaves nothing to chance, and 
will ensure them a handsome income. The general 
attention of the local capitalists has been called to 
the immense possibilities in the development of the 
rich South African land for fruit-growing and small 
farming purposes, indeed, one South African syndicate 
alone has in the last few years spent over {200,000 
to obtain and prepare land mainly for orange groves. 
Similar lands in California have reached a market 
selling price of {200 per acre for the undeveloped 
land under farrow well located in the great fruit 
districts, because the revenue derived from further 
improvement justifies that price; {1,000 to {2,000 
per acre for developed fruit orchards dependent on 
local positions is held.to be a fair price for orange 
groves, yielding from £200 to £400 per acre per year. 
The possibilities of the enterprise are therefore 
considerable. 














Investment or Settlement 


ORANGE GROWING IN SUNNY SOUTH AFRICA. 
AN INCOME OF £500 


per annum will be secured from a 5-acre Orchard after the Fifth Year. 


The following figures are commended to the public for careful consideration :— 
Returns from Orange Groves at a Glance. 

Professor Ralf, of California, states in Government records : “ Placing the 
average at 200 boxes per acre.’’ Professor J. E. Coit says: ‘‘ 250 and over,"’ 
The Trades Commissioner r that South African Oranges recently realised 
~ baer — Garden from 35s. and up, to as much as 60s., for counts of 80 to 

from the Pruden Groves recently " realised in Covent 
Gevten toons 378. 6d. to 558. per case. Normal price, 27s. 6d., 308., 358. case. 

Take the lower of the above returns and reckon 200 boxes to ¢ acre, 
which will give a return as follows :— 

200 boxes from one acre at 30s. per box .. ee £300 
Return from five acres at 200 boxes to the acre .. £1,500 

This would show an income of {1,500 per annum from five acres of bearing 

Washington Navels, but as business men take another 50 per cent. off, this 
will _— £750 Se annum, which is a very good return on {625 outlay. 
Now and take another 33% per cent. off and that will leave 
£500 y P wy ag estimate given by the Company. 

The fruit exported from South Africa reaches the markets of Europe 
and yh. J d the a months when Citrus — are out of season 
and unprocurable in the Ni ald, late Director of Acri- 

in the J an: “In the whole range of Modern Agriculture 
it will be hard to find an investment that offers safer and better returns on 
capital expenditure than the well managed Orange Orchard in South Africa. 
The Directors are all well-known public men. 

The Prudential is developing the finest Citrus Estate in the British Empire. 
A main railway line and the Crocodile River runs through the whole Estate. 

There are a limited number of s-acre plots for sale, price {125 per acre, 
pages in instalments over a period of five years. ({625.) (Cash price 
£562 10s.) 

he Company undertakes the management for absentee owners for a 
small percentage of the net profits. 











Bankers 
Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Write for full particulars, Dept. N.S., 


South African Prudential Ltd. 


79, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





O LET OFF PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1, 2 Separate Suites. 

po | gl and Bedroom adj., own baths, Geysers, gas, elec., tel. In quiet 

select house. Suit literary or professional man. No other boarders. Catering 

optional. Can be let together or separate.-—Box 651, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Taam WELL- FURNISHED ROOMS (with attendance) TO 
LET in attractive flat overlooking Battersea Park. Terms {1 1s. per room. 
Board-residence arranged if required. Would suit two ladies.—Apply Box 650, 

New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PROFITABLE HOBBY.—EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
Unique postal course; booklet free.-—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 
22 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. tos. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, an 

through B ers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by 
post, or for syllabus of 

PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT, 

address Mr. CHARLES SEYMovuR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 














GBORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 
A COUCHEMENT.— -30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 








OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas _ stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, to x 8, 
4/9 team (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
pn ade in Stationery.— James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 


“AN INTELLIGENT, COMMON-SENSE TREATMENT.” 
No FAILuRE DURING SEVEN YEARS. 


HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES are 

caused by micr: are other diseases—and their ention and cure 

are scientifically explained in an original treatise, publis' at 1s., which will 

be sent } without chenge ond post paid to any reader afflicted.—Address the SECRETARIES, 
ASEPLENE, Limirep, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
d assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, NEW 
STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Beats is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 1s. gd., 3s., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free ‘rom 
HoOWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
K ENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., FP.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 





OOKS.—Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 
1912, 258. ; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Bower's History 
of the Popes, 1749, 7 vols., £2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £2 28. ; 
Jackson’s History of English Plate, 2 vols., £15; Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s. ; 
Muirhead Bone, The Western Front, 100 illus., 2 vols., 428., for 16s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
roy. 8vo edit., 31s. 6d., for 5s., 1915 ; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social 
England), 6 vols., profusel y itlus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, 
best edit., 39 vols., £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 258.; Ingpen's 
Shelley in England, 8s. 6d.; Barrie's Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, edit. de luxe, 30s. ;  y- Brooke's 
John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Zola’s Novels, 25 v in English, 
£6 63. ; o— de 0: 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 63. ; Si ied and the 
Twiligh t of the Gods, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1st ts., illus. y Rackham, 
£2 28. each ; igets Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published ca. ; Omar 
Khayyam, 7. Dulac, {2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 26 "vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 sal send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else: 
where, try me. am the most ¢ t bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, ohn Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.— 
Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; George 
Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791; Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols.; Chapman's Wild S; ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Dodsliey’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1875; any first edits. of Conrad, Henry 
James; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 








OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., {7 10s.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., £18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old ture, 21s. ; ien Ass of Apulius, 305. ; Caldecott's 

Picture Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 355. ; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., £8 ros. Harper’ 's Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 358. ; eo yy s Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., fe (cost £30) ; ; Browning’ s Poetical Works, 17 vols., Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to me, 258.; Mon e's 4 6 vols., 158.; Fox patie Public 
Arms, 3 Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., £7 108.; Mrs. Afara Behn's pare and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vois., £25; Brangwyn's Book of B ridges, 318. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.—HoLtann 
Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or smaller purchased for prompt cash. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 








By LYTTON STRACHEY 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


There is nothing more interesting than the fresh interpretation of an older period, par- 
ticularly if it is that of our grandparents with its living influences still at work among 
ourselves. This was most brilliantly accomplished in Mr. Strachey’s former book, 
EMINENT VICTORIANS (goth Imp. 10s. 6d. net), with its dazzling portraits of Florence 
Nightingale, Manning, Newman, Dr. Arnold, Gladstone, Gordon, and many more. 
In this book Mr. Strachey, with the help of much new material, including unpublished 
portions of the Greville Memoirs, continues to practise his art in the same field, and presents 
a full-length portrait of the protagonist of the age, Queen Victoria herself. His caustic 
humour, fidelity to fact and historical sympathy have combined to produce what may 
well rank as one of the great biographies of our language. 


With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Just published. 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


THE MAN WHO DID THE 
RIGHT THING 


In this novel, unlike THE GAY-DOMBEYS (6th Imp. 7s. net) and MRS. WARREN’S 

DAUGHTER (7s. 6d. net), Sir Harry Johnston has not derived any of the interest of 

his story from classic works by Dickens or Shaw. He has taken his hero and heroine 

from the heart of England and set them down in East Africa in the most romantic and 

exciting conditions. Altogether, it is a novel of the right sort ; and Sir Harry Johnston’s 

peculiar knowledge of Africa and human life in general, has invested it with the colours 
of exceptional reality. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. April 14th. 











By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Things that have Interested Me. 


Extracts from an author’s journals. ‘ The 
rich variety of this book is astonishing.’’— 
Sunday Express. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Cr. 8yo. gs. net. 


What the Public Wants. a Reprint 


of the witty comedy of newspaper life. “‘ As 
pat to-day as when it first appeared over ten 
years ago, and it reads as well as it acts.’’— 
Scotsman. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 





Books and Persons. Criticisms of 
Literature, comprising essays on books by 
Conrad, Kipling, Wells, Masefield, W. H. Hudson, 
&e. St. Martin’s Library Edition. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


By ANTON TCHEHOV 


The Horse-Stealers. ‘Translated from 
the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Being Vol. X. of the St. Martin’s Library Edition 
of the Tales. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. Immediately. 





By W. N. P. BARBELLION 





A Last Diary. With a memoir of the 


author by his brother, A. J. CUMMINGS. 
“At once a truthful, poignant, and noble 
book ; a heroic epilogue to ‘The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man.’ ’’—Daily News. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Journal of a Disappointed 


Man. with a Preface by H. G. WELLS. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Enjoying Life. With an Introduction 
by H. R. CUMMINGS. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


By P. B. CLAYTON 





Tales ot Talbot House. with a 


Preface by the EARL OF CAVAN. “ Talbot 
House at Poperinghe. . . . A church, a club, 
and hostel too. . . . This little record by its 
Chaplain (who was also its innkeeper) will be 
treasured by the soldiers who found help and 
comfort there.”—The Nation. FOURTH IM- 
PRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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